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V—.CELTIC CHARACTERISTICS. 


OF the physical characteristics of the Celts, except to show unity 
or diversity of descent, it would be needless to speak in discussing 
their Mythology ; but there are so many Irish legends bearing 
upon the early ethnology of these islands, with continual reference 
to small dark men, tall brown-haired and fair-haired races, that 
it is necessary to at least glance at the question. The unanimity 
of ancient opinion in making the Celts tall and fair-haired has 
already been noticed, and in the myths the ideal of beauty is, as 
a rule, what is told of the summer isles of the West, where dwelt 
a divine race of the pure Celtic type, “long-faced, yellow-haired 
hunters” and goddesses with hair like gold or the flower of the 
broom. Another type of beauty was recognised: Peredur 
or Percival of Wales, as well as the lady Deirdre of Irish 
story, would have no consort unless the hair was black as the 
raven’s wing, the skin as white as snow, and the two red spots in 
the cheeks as red as the blood of the bird which the raven was 
eating in the snow. But, “if you look at the Celtic. countries,” 
says the author of “ Loch-Etive and the Sons of Uisnach,” “that 
is, countries in which Celtic was spoken in old time, or is spoken 
now, you find a predominance of dark hair.” There would seem, 
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therefore, to have been a decided change in the colour of the 
hair among the Celts since the times of Casar and Tacitus ; but 
whether this is due to mingling of races or is connected with a 
higher nervous activity, for fair-haired children become dark- 
haired as the nervous system becomes more active by years, is a 
question which, though important for the mythologist to know 
in its bearing on the migration and borrowing of myths and 
manners, yet cannot be decided in the present state of knowledge. 
We have still among us the remnants of the small dark people, 
and, if Professor Rhys is right, the Highlands must mostly in race 
be of the fair Finnish type that anteceded the Celts, with just 
sufficient of the Celtic conqueror among them as to take his 
language and general manners. 

There is, however, a more wonderful agreement in the mental 
characteristics formerly attributed to the Celts with what we now 
regard as the Celtic character. Roman writers have noticed their 
wonderful quickness of apprehension, their impressibility and 
great craving for knowledge, qualities which have rendered the 
Celt a very assimilable being in the fusion of races. They were 
generous to a degree ; prompt in action, but not very capable of 
sustained effort. Caesar is never tired speaking of the “ mobilitas” 
—changeableness—of the Gauls, and also of their “celerity,” both 
mental and physical. Another feature noticed from the very 
first, and still noticeable in the Celts, is their fondness for colour ; 
“loudness,” we might say, both in colour and sound, musical or 
other, has been especially attractive to them. They appear in 
flaming tartan dresses before the walls of Rome in 390 B.C., as we 
see from both Livy and Virgil. “They wear,” says Diodorus 
Siculus, a writer of the Ist century, “bracelets and armlets, and 
round their necks thick rings, all of gold, and costly finger rings, 
and even golden corselets ; they have dyed tunics, flowered with 
colours of every kind, and striped cloaks fastened with a brooch, 
and divided into numerous many-coloured squares.” In this 
description we have the tartan, but unfortunately the kilt had 
not yet made its appearance; the Gauls and ancient Britons 
actually wore tartan trousers! Their love of ornament and colour 
appears strongly in the mythic tales equally of Wales, Ireland, 
and the Highlands; indeed, so rich is the description in one 
Welsh tale that at the end of it we are told that “no one knows 
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the ‘Dream of Rhonabwy’ without a book, neither bard nor 
gifted seer; because of the various colours that were on the 
horses, and the many wondrous colours of the arms, and of the 
panoply and of the precious scarfs, and of the virtue-bearing 
stones.” 

We can trace among the Celts the same succession of politi- 
cal life that we find in some of the other Aryan nations, notably 
the Greeks and the Romans. The patriarchal system of Aryan 
times had given place on European soil to kings, who were 
merely larger editions of the patriarchs of old. They were kings 
of the Homeric type; for the Irish kings are not accurately 
represented in the lives of the saints as Pharaohs surrounded with 
Druids and magicians. The king consulted the chiefs beneath 
him, and the people, after this consultation, were told of his 
pleasure, but could only, apparently, murmur approval or dis- 
approval. In the course of time, the chiefs abolished the kingly 
power, and conducted matters themselves as an oligarchy, often 
cruelly oppressing the common people. In Greece, the oligarchy 
was overthrown by some clever man who sided with the common 
people and, through them, made himself “tyrant,” as they called 
it. The last step was the abolition of tyranny and the setting up 
of ademocracy. Rome shows much the same historical sequence, 
only the tyrant does not appear; the oligarchy extended some 
privileges to the commons, and a sort of union was established, 
which, however, in the end, failed, and gave place to an Imperial 
sway. Among the Gauls we have distinct traces of all these phen- 
omena, “though,” as Professor Rhys says, “no Gaulish Herodotus 
or Livy was found to commit them to the pages of history.” 
Gaul would appear to have just passed through the stage when 
tyrants and oligarchs were struggling with the people; for Cesar 
found everywhere “the sulking and plotting representatives of 
the fallen dynasties, and readily turned them into use, either in 
bringing information about what was going on in the senates of 
the peoples who had expelled their ancestors from the office of 
king, or in keeping their states in subjection by appointing them 
kings in the room of their fathers and under Roman protection.” 
No wonder then that Cesar tells us that Gaul was torn asunder 
by factions. Britain had yet retained its kings, and appears to 
have lost them only when the Island was conquered by the 
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Romans. Ireland had its five kings even within historic times; 
and the history of Scotland during the Stuart period shows how 
nearly an oligarchy came to rule this country. 

The old Celtic population of both Gaul and Britain appears 
to have been very prosperous. They were excellent farmers, but 
their chief riches lay in their cattle; and their food, especially in 
Britain, was mostly flesh, milk, and cheese. Posidonius, in the 
first century before Christ, has left us a description of a Gaulish 
banquet which is important as reflecting light on the myths and 
tales of later Irish times. He was delighted at the antique sim- 
plicity of his entertainers, and amused at their Gallic frivolity 
and readiness for fighting at meal times. “They were just like 
the people in Homer’s time.” The guest was not asked his name 
or the purpose of his journey until the feast was over. They sat 
on a carpet of rushes or on the skins of animals in front of little 
tables. There was plenty of meat, roast and boiled, which they 
ate, after the fashion of lions, gnawing the joint, but they would 
at times use their small bronze knives, kept in a separate sheath 
by the side of the sword. Beer was their drink, which they 
poured through their long moustaches like water through a sieve 
or funnel. “The minstrels sang and the harpers played, and, as 
the company drank, they bowed to the right in honour of their 
god. The guests sat in three rings—nobles, shield-bearers, and 
javelin-men—all in order of their precedence.” If they quarrelled 
about the food, they would get up and fight it to the death; and 
sometimes the guests were entertained with sword-play, and 
sometimes even a man would consent to die to amuse the 
rest, so careless were they of life. Their conduct and ap- 
pearance in battle and in the chase is no less important for 
us to notice. “We seem,” says Mr Elton, “to see the Brigan- 
tian soldier, with his brightly-painted shield, his pair of javelins 
and his sword hilt ‘as white as the whale’s-bone’: his matted 
hair supplied the want of a helmet, and a leather jerkin 
served as a cuirass. When the line of battle was formed, the 
champions ran out to insult and provoke the foe ; the chiefs rode 
up and down on their white chargers shining in golden breast- 
plates, others drove the war chariots along the front, with soldiers 
leaning out before their captain to cast their spears and hand- 
stones ; the ground shook with the prancing of horses, and the 
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noise of the chariot wheels. We are recalled to scenes of old 
Irish life which so strangely reproduce the world of the Greek 
heroes and the war upon the plainsof Troy. We see the hunters 
following the cry of the hounds through the green plains and 
sloping glens; the ladies at the feast in the woods, the game 
roasting on the hazel-spits, ‘fish and flesh of boar and badger,’ 
and the great bronze cauldrons at the fireplace in the cave. The 
hero, Cuchulain, passes in his chariot brandishing the heads of the 
slain ; he speaks with his horses, the Gray and ‘ Dewy-Red,’ like 
Achilles on the banks of Scamander. The horses, in Homeric 
fashion, weep tears of blood and fight by their master’s side ; his 
sword shines redly in his hand, the ‘ light of valour’ hovers round 
him, and a goddess takes an earthly form to be near him and to 
help him in the fray.” 


THE GAULISH RELIGION. 


The religion of the Gauls is the only Celtic religion of which 
we have any description, such as it is, left. Now, we should be 
justified in assuming that the Gaulish religion is fairly representa- 
tive of what the old religion of the British and Irish Celts was, 
even though we had not Tacitus’ direct testimony to this being 
the case. The descriptions we have of the Gaulish religion are 
sufficiently meagre. Three chapters of Cesar, a few lines from 
Diodorus, Mela, and Strabo, some scattered allusions in Pliny, 
five lines from Lucan, and a statement from the Greek Tima- 
genes reproduced in Ammianus Marcellinus, are practically all 
our authorities. The statues and inscriptions preserved to our 
time are almost our only authority for the names of the deities; 
while the calendar of the Church saints, local festivities and tradi- 
tions, render some little help in this and also in matters of ritual. 

Czesar’s sketch of the Gaulish pantheon, though meagre, is 
yet the best. We owe it entirely to the fact that for practical 
purposes the Gaulish religion was much the same as the Roman, 
with the exception of Druidism, which he doubtless saw would be 
a source of danger, unless it could be assimilated to Roman ideas 
and practices. We are, therefore, prepared, from our knowledge 
of the Aryan descent of the Celts, to believe what Czsar says 
when he writes that the ideas of the Gauls with regard to the 
gods were much the same as those of other nations, meaning 
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especially Romans and Greeks. He tells us that the god most 
worshipped was Mercury ; that is to say, the Gaulish god was 
not named Mercury, but corresponded in his attributes to that 
Roman deity. Czsar, unfortunately, does not record the native 
names for these deities. They regarded Mercury as the in- 
ventor of arts, presiding over trade and commerce, and means of 
communication between people. After him came the deities 
answering to the Roman Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, and Minerva ; 
Apollo drove away diseases, Minerva taught the useful arts of 
life, Jupiter held the sway of Heaven, and Mars ruled the depart- 
ment of war. To Mars they would vow what they should capture 
in war, and when they conquered they would sacrifice the cattle, 
and heap up the other wealth in mounds, in consecrated places, 
and no one would dare touch or steal these treasures, both from 
fear of the gods and from the extreme cruelty of the punishment 
that would follow detection. Czsar also notices a feature of 
Celtic character which is still persistent in the race. The nation, 
he says, is very much given to religious matters. And on this 
account, he proceeds, those who are affected with diseases of a 
rather serious character, and those who are in great dangers, either 
sacrifice human beings, or make a vow to that effect; and at 
these sacrifices they employ the Druids. They think, he says, 
that the Deity cannot be appeased unless human life is given up 
for human life, and they have even national sacrifices of this kind. 
They make huge images of wickerwork, inside which they place 
human beings alive; and this theyset on fire,and the victims perish. 
Generally the victims are criminals, but if criminals are wanting, 
they have recourse to innocent persons. These human sacrifices 
seem horrible to our modern minds, and to the Romans, 
though familiar with the idea of human sacrifice, for in the time 
of the Second Punic war, they, themselves, resorted in their re- 
ligious terror to the sacrificing of a male and female Gaul, and it 
was not until the Ist century before Christ that the Senate for- 
mally forbade such sacrifices even in Rome—to the Romans even 
the Gauls appeared reckless in their massacres, such occurring, 
too, when there did not appear to be any special danger. Strabo 
says that it was a tenet of the Druids that the harvest would be 
rich in proportion to the richness of the harvest of death. 
Another article of the Gaulish creed is given by Cesar. 
The Gauls, he says, assert that they are all sprung from Pluto 
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(the god of the lower world), for so the Druids teach. Hence, 
therefore, they reckon by nights instead of days. In regard to 
the belief which Cesar records, it is probably only a mythical 
way of recording a belief common to most nations in their bar- 
barous state, that they are the aboriginal inhabitants and sprung 
from the soil on which they dwell. As to the Gauls reckoning 
by nights instead of days, Czesar is scarcely right in tracing it to 
the belief that they are sprung from Pluto ; the Greeks originally 
thus counted their time, and the Germans also computed their time 
the same way, just as we still speak of fortnights and “ sennights,” 
while the Welsh word for week, wythknos, means “ eight-nights.” 
The mythical meaning of the custom is quite clear; the night 
was supposed to give birth to the day and the sun; for Chaos is 
before Kosmos, Night before Day, in mythology. Hence the 
night is before the day in the order of time. This fact is em- 
bodied in the well-known Gaelic expression, “Thig an oidhche 
roimh ’n latha,” which applies to all the festivals of the calendar, 
with the exception of that referred to in the other phrase, “An 
Inid bheadaidh, thig an latha roimh’’n oidhche.” 

We have thus seen from Cesar that in the Gaulish religion 
a Pluto reigned in darkness, and a Jupiter in heaven ; that Mars 
was the lord of war ; that Apollo, Mercury, and Minerva brought 
precious gifts to mankind. The poet Lucan nas preserved to us, 
though in an obscure fashion, the names of three Gaulish gods in 
the celebrated lines— 

** Et quibus immitis placatur sanguine diro 
Teutates horrensque feris altaribus Esus, 
Et Taranis Scythicae non mitior Dianae.” 

We have here the grim Teutates, Esus with fearful sacrifices, and 
Taranis, whose altars were no less cruel than those of Scythian 
Diana. Of Esus but little can be said; no trace of him exists 
outside Gaul, where statues and, at least, one inscription bearing 
his name have been found. Teutates, likely from the same root as 
the Gaelic ¢uath, people, has been identified with various deities; 
probably he was the war-god, defender of the people, at whose 
altars captives poured forth their blood. It does not appear that 
his name was used on British soil; Mr Elton thinks that his 
place in this country was filled by “ Camulus,” a word which ap- 
pears on British coins in connection with warlike emblems, and 
is used as a compound in the names of several military stations 
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of the Roman period. Taranis was the Northern Jupiter, wor- 
shipped by the Britons, also, under epithets derived from the 
words for thunder and rain. He answers to the Norse god Thor, 
the head of the “ meteorological” gods, who regulate the weather 
and the seasons—“ who can withhold the rain and the dew, or 
blacken the heavens with clouds and wind, or drive in the temp- 
est with chariot and horses of fire.” The Irish Dinn-Senchus 
mentions this “thunder” god as “ Etirun, an idol of the Britons.” 
Two other names of deities are preserved to us in the classical 
writers. Lucian speaks of a sort of Gaulish Hercules, represented 
as an old man drawing a large multitude after him by cords fas- 
tened to their ears and his tongue, and he was their god of letters 
and eloquence, and they called him Ogmios. This name appears 
afterwards as that of the Irish sacred or runic alphabet, so named 
from its inventor, Ogma, the son of Elathan, evidently a degraded 
deity. Again, one or two other writers mention the god Belenus, 
a name common in inscriptions and in proper names of persons. 
The inscriptions also give, according to the Gallo-Romanic habit, 
the Latin God.as well, with whom he was identified: we have such 
a combination often as Belenus Apollo, thus making him the 
equivalent to the Roman sun and healing-god. This Belenus is 
the famous deity of the Druids according to the school of Neo- 
Druidists, the investigators into the system of the Druids, lately 
rampant among us. Asa rule, Belenus, or rather Bel, as he was 
called by them, was identified with the Phenician Baal, and no 
end of theories were started on such suppositions. The word 
Belenus may, however, be from the same root as Apollo, and 
probably is from that root, as Mr Moberly has pointed out in his 
notes to Caesar. That his worship was connected with solar 
rites is evident from the manner in which Ausonius describes his 
temple at Bayeux; but he was also especially connected with 
health-giving waters and herbs, and was worshipped at medicinal 
resorts under various local titles, the most important of which are 
Borvo (Bourbon) and Grannus. The latter title is doubtless 
connected with the Gaelic grian, sun, and it is interesting to note 
that an altar was once found at Inveresk with the inscription, 
“ Apollini Granno,” which clearly shows the worship of this sun- 
god in ancient Scotland. It is probably in connection with the 
service of Belenus that the cutting of the mistletoe took place, as 
related by Pliny. The passage is given either in full or in 
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abstract in almost all our school books of history, and it is there 
wrongly given out as a “ Druidic” rite. It is merely a case of 
herb worship, common to all nations. The mistletoe is far more 
famous in Teutonic Mythology, and the gallant rites at modern 
Christmases are merely.a remembrance of its ancient efficacy as 
a preserver and defender from harm. Pliny tells us that on the 
sixth day of the moon, the commencement of the Gaulish month, 
a Druid or priest, clothed in white, mounted the tree and cut the 
plant with a golden sickle. It was received on a white cloth, and 
two white bulls were sacrificed, while the people burst forth in 
prayer for the favour of the god. The mistletoe was supposed 
thus to be a cure for sterility, and a safeguard against poisons. 
This is just merely a form of fetishism. 

The Gaulish inscriptions give us quite a host of minor deities. 
The Roman system of assimilating conquered peoples appears 
extremely well in these inscriptions; in nearly every case the 
Roman deity is given as the principal name to which is attached 
as epithet the local Gaulish equivalent. We, therefore, meet with 
combinations like these: “Marti Segomoni,” “Marti Caturigi,” 
“Mercurio Artaio,” “Iovi Bagniati,” “Apollini Virotuti,” etc. 
The Gaulish and British goddess, Belisama, is the most important 
to notice; she answered to the Latin Minerva, goddess of arts, 
who, along with “ Mercury,” was the most human of all the deities 
of Gaul. The goddesses of the healing springs were honoured as 
the companions of Apollo. “Divine beings everywhere mediated 
between man and heaven.” Fountains, rivers, and hills had their 
deities, and the sea-nymph of the Breton shore is still revered 
under the title of St Anne. Every village was protected by local 
deities, with the generic title of “Matris” or “ Mothers,” names 
which appear in great numbers on the inscriptions, and which 
survive, we are told, in medizval legends as the White Ladies, 
the “ Three Fairies,” the Weird Sisters, and the Wild Women of 
the Woods. Some, again, of the lesser deities appear as the 
giants of our folk-tales. Such has been the fate of “Gargantua,” 
an old Gaulish deity of Normandy, whose festivals are not un- 
known yet, and whose fame appears on the pages of Rabelais. 
There were also innumerable private or family gods, answering 
to the Roman Penates and Lares, of whom inscriptions and 
statues testify. 
(To be continued.) 
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LORD PRESIDENT FORBES OF CULLODEN. 
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Thee Forbes too, whom every worth attends, 
As truth sincere, as weeping friendship kind ; 
Thee truly generous and in silence great, 
Thy country feels through her reviving arts, 
Plann’d by thy wisdom, by thy soul inform’d, 
And seldom has she known a friend like thee. 


—THOMSON. 

THERE are few men to whom the country is more indebted than 
to Duncan Forbes, and there are few men who have received less 
honour for their deeds. He had always the best interests of the 
country at heart, but it is an old and a true proverb which says, 
that “a prophet hath no honour in his own country.” A short 
sketch of his life, however, will, we think, fully substantiate his 
claim to the good opinion of all thinking Scotchmen, and, at the 
same time, prove not a little interesting. 

He was born on 10th February 1685, at Bunchrew, or, as 
some say, at Culloden. His father, after whom he was named, 
was a Member of the Scottish Parliament for Nairnshire, and his 
mother was Mary Innes, a daughter of the laird of that ilk, a 
Morayshire baronet. Duncan was the second son, his elder 
brother, John, succeeding to the estates. The two boys received 
their first education in Inverness, where Duncan far excelled his 
brother, especially in Latin. In 1704, he entered the University 
of Edinburgh, where he devoted himself with remarkable assi- 
duity to the study of Scottish Law, Civil and Criminal, under 
John Spottiswood. About this time his father died, and John 
took possession of the patrimony. Even at this early period of 
his life—he was scarcely out of his teens—Duncan gave evidence 
of that nobility of character which was his chief characteristic in 
after-life, and which often prompted him to take the side of the 
weak or oppressed, without calculating the consequences to him- 
self. One instance of this quality may be laid before the reader. 
During his attendance at the University, an English ship, com- 
manded by a Captain Green, was driven into Leith harbour by a 
violent storm. There was considerable excitement in Leith and 
Edinburgh at the time about a rumour which had got abroad, to 
the effect that certain Scottish vessels had been attacked and 
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plundered, and their captains and crews murdered with shocking 
attendant circumstances, on the high seas, by the crew of an Eng- 
lish pirate. Some mischief-maker noised it abroad that Captain 
Green was the supposed sea-robber, and, on the strength of this 
supposition, the unfortunate man and his whole crew were appre- 
hended and lodged in the Tolbooth. Some of his sailors, in peril 
of their lives, swore to having been engaged in the alleged piracy, 
and Captain Green and three of his officers were, on the evidence 
of these wretches, condemned to death. 

Young Forbes had all through evinced a deep interest in the 
fate of the prisoners and was seized with the utmost indignation 
when he heard their doom pronounced by the ghastly and gro- 
tesque individual who held the much-detested office of “ Doom- 
ster.” When the fatal day came round upon which these innocent 
men were to be launched into eternity, Forbes attended them to 
the scaffold, at the imminent peril of his life from an insatiate 
and blood-thirsty mob—only to be equalled by the Porteous one, 
many years after—and he it was that carried Captain Green’s 
head to the grave. It was a noble act, and one that, like charity, 
should have washed away a multitude of sins. The event proved 
that his compassion was well deserved, for, to the eternal infamy 
of the miserable perjurers who had sworn away these three lives, 
the vessel and crew upon whom the piracy was said to have been 
committed arrived safely in port. 

Shortly after this tragic affair, Duncan went to the University 
of Leyden, where he remained for about two years. About the 
end of 1707 he returned to Scotland, a proficient in Latin, Hebrew, 
and several other languages, and, in the following year, he married 
Mary, daughter of Hugh Rose, 12th Baron of Kilravock. This 
lady was very beautiful and highly gifted, but, unfortunately, soon 
after the birth of a son, who was baptized John, she was carried 
away by a severe illness. 

In 1709, Duncan was admitted a Fellow of the Scottish 
Faculty of Advocates, and in this favourable sphere for his great 
talents, he soon became distinguished for surpassing eloquence 
and quick perception. Soon after, through the influence of the 
Duke of Argyll, he was appointed Sheriff of Midlothian. He 
was particularly favoured by this peer, and, in the noble Lord’s 
absence, acted as a sort of factor on his estates, for which service 
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he always refused any fee, alleging that he did it out of friendship 
for his benefactor. 

In 1715, the Rising under the Earl of Mar took place, and 
Duncan and his elder brother, the Laird of Culloden, rendered 
great service to the Government inthe North. They stood a siege 
in Culloden House, and ultimately beat off the besiegers ; and, 
not content with this, marched to Inverness, which was in the 
hands of the Jacobites, at the head of the Clans Grant and Fraser, 
and forced it to surrender. On the final collapse of the Earl of 
Mar’s attempt, Duncan Forbes was appointed Advocate-Depute, 
which office he entered upon with thé greatest reluctance, as he 
was of opinion that the trying of the Jacobite prisoners in England 
was against the law, and he was only persuaded to take office by 
the earnest entreaties of the Earl of Islay, afterwards Duke of 
Argyll. Whilst holding this office he exhibited another instance 
of his generosity by collecting and subscribing money to aid in 
the defence of the Scotsmen who were lying in prison, awaiting 
their trial for participation in the Rising. He also urged the 
Government several times to deal mildly with the political pri- 
soners, but with no effect. In 1717, he was appointed Solicitor- 
General for Scotland, and he took a great share in the work of 
bringing in and conducting appeals from the Court of Session to 
the House of Lords. In 1722, he tried to get into Parliament, 
and contested the Inverness Burghs with Mr Alexander Gordon 
of Ardoch, but he was at first unsuccessful. Undaunted, how- 
ever, by this rebuff, Mr Forbes presented a petition to the House 
of Commons, and his opponent’s election was declared void, Mr 
Forbes taking his place. 

In 1725 the then Lord Advocate, Lord Dundas, resigned 
his office, and Mr Forbes stepped into it, holding it for twelve 
years. In June of the same year a new and very much disliked 
tax, amounting to sixpence per bushel, was imposed upon 
malt, and this tax caused great dissatisfaction among brewers 
and others, who strongly protested against its introduction, 
more especially the Glasgow brewers. The Act empower- 
ing the tax came into force on the 23rd of June, and on 
the following day the lower classes in Glasgow were in a very 
excited state. The train was laid, and it only required the tiniest 
spark to make it burst into a flame. So riotous became the 
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Glasgow crowd towards nightfall, that a body of soldiers were 
drafted into the town to protect life and property, in case of 
a serious outbreak occurring. That night the rabble proceeded 
to the residence of Mr Campbell of Shawfield, M.P. for the 
Burgh, who had all along supported the obnoxious measure, and 
totally destroyed his house. Next day the rioters marched to 
the Town House, about which the soldiers were formed in square, 
under the command of one Captain Bushell. The mob began 
hostilities by throwing decomposed fish, eggs, and other savoury 
missiles at the soldiers, but the Provost refused to give the troops 
orders to fire upon the crowd. At last the officer’s patience, for 
some time at a very low ebb, went down altogether, and he 
ordered his men to fire. The soldiers did so at once, killing eight 
of the mob outright, and wounding many more. The survivors, 
exasperated beyond measure, rushed away to an armoury, re- 
turned with a formidable array of offensive and defensive weapons, 
and were about to fall upon the military, when the latter fled to 
Dumbarton. The report of this riot coming to the ears of Mr 
Forbes, the new Lord Advocate, he marched to Glasgow with a 
large body of troops, and arrested the Provost, three Bailies, Dean 
of Guild, and Deacon Convener of the City, on suspicion of tak- 
ing part with the rioters. These gentlemen were taken to Edin- 
burgh and imprisoned in the Tolbooth, but, owing to the harsh- 
ness of the action, and the idea that the prisoners were martyrs 
to the common cause, they had the undivided sympathy of the 
whole community, and, an objection being raised as to the legality 
of their committal, they were soon liberated. The brewers of 
Edinburgh then declined to brew any more ale until the tax 
were abolished. Here was a pretty state of matters! What 
would become of the City if the supply of ¢tuppenny ran 
short? The sagacious, though, perhaps, over-zealous Forbes 
was equal to the occasion, and carried an Act through both 
Houses, which ordained that if the brewers persisted in striking 
work in this fashion, they must go to prison! The courageous 
brewers were not to be beat ; they would go to prison in a body, 
and be martyrs in the noble cause of supplying cheap beer to the 
people. Hearing this, the Lord Advocate proposed that they 
should be indicted for conspiracy, and this last blow so completely 
dissolved the courage of the poor brewers, that they gave in, and 
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Forbes came out of the fight triumphant, receiving great com- 
mendation from the Government for his prompt action. 

In 1734, his brother John died without issue, and he entered 
into possession of the estates. Two years afterwards the Por- 
teous Riot broke out in Edinburgh, when he opposed with all his 
might the futile attempt of the Government to punish the Cor- 
poration of the City by depriving it of its privileges. In June 
1737, he succeeded Sir Hugh Dalrymple as Lord-President of 
the Court of Session, in which position he displayed great justice 
and impartiality. He often turned his mind to the unsettled 
state of the Highlands. In 1738 he proposed to raise a few re- 
giments of Highlanders, and send them abroad into active ser- 
vice, in order to shake their loyalty to the Stuart cause. Sir 
Robert Walpole highly commended this plan of the Lord- 
President’s, but it was finally rejected to please the King, who put 
more trust in long-moustachioed and long-booted Germans than 
red-bearded and short-kilted Highlanders. When the Stuart 
Rising broke out in 1745, the Lord-President exerted his utmost 
endeavours to prevent the dissaffection spreading, and succeeded 
in securing the loyalty of Sir Alexander Macdonald and the 
Laird of Macleod. He expended the greater part of his mode- 
rate fortune in the service of his thankless monarch ; but it is a 
fact, and a very disgraceful one, that he never received a single 
farthing of it back from the Government, although he had their 
written promise that they would pay all the expenses he might 
incur on their behalf. But the motto of the Government of that 
day appears to have been— 

** What we do determine, oft we break.” 
and, no doubt, the promise was made without the slightest inten- 
tion of its being kept. 

After the Battle of Culloden, the kind heart of the Lord- 
President was sadly hurt at the fearful barbarities practised upon 
the Highlanders by the English soldiery, and he ventured to ad- 
dress the “ Royal Butcher” himself upon the subject, hinting that 
even the army of a Duke of Cumberland ought to pay some de- 
ference to the laws of God and man. The answer he received was 
characteristic of the brute that gave it:—*“ The laws of the coun- 
try, my Lord! I'll make a brigade give laws, by God!” The 
ingratitude of the Government and his own inability to mitigate 
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the sufferings of the poor Highlanders shortened the Lord-Presi- 
dent’s life, and, on the 1oth of December 1747, little more than a 
year after the decisive Battle of Culloden, this good man died at 
the comparatively early age of sixty-two years. 

Of his character we need say but little. He was learned, 
eloquent, honest, liberal, and though he was, perhaps, sometimes 
rather apt to be harsh, yet it may be said, in the words of Shake- 
speare— 

** His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, 7hzs was a man.” 


His literary works were principally upon religious subjects, 
but he collected a great quantity of curious correspondence and 
other documents, which were published after his death, under the 
name of the “ Culloden Papers.” H. R. M. 





THE NEW FRENCH AMBASSADOR TO GREAT BRITAIN 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE, 


S1r,—It may interest some of the numerous readers of your excellent and inter- 
esting magazine, to learn that the newly-appointed -French Ambassador to Great 
Britain—M. Waddington—is closely connected with one of the clans of the North. 
His mother was a Chisholm! and her father would have been chief of the Clan 
Chisholm had not the two sons of ‘‘ Lady Ramsay” succeeded to the Chisholm estates 
and title. 

In order to show clearly that the new Ambassador is, at least, half a Chisholm, 
it is necessary to look back to the time of the ’45, when Roderick, the chief of the 
clan, reigned or ruled in Strathglass. He was the fourteenth chief from Sir John de 
Chisholm (the first chief of the Chisholms of the North), who married Anne, daughter 
and heiress of Sir Robert Lauder of Quarrelwood, constable of Urquhart Castle, A.D. 
1334. 

This Roderick (who was ‘‘ An Siosalach,” z.e., emphatically ‘* The Chisholm,” 
as the chief of the Chisholms of Strathglass) was married to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Macdonell of Glengarry. 

He had five sons, viz.:—Alexander, James, John, William, and Roderick. 
Alexander succeeded to the estates and title, and married a daughter of Mackenzie of 
Applecross. James and John became Captains in the 71st Regiment, and fought for 
King George. 

Roderick, the youngest, was a Colonel in the army of Prince Charles, and was 
killed at the Battle of Culloden, at the head of the Chisholms of Strathglass. 

William, the fourth son (great-grandfather of M. Waddington), was a physician 
and Provost of Inverness. He was married twice. His first wife was daughter of 
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Mackintosh of Kyllachy; and his second was Miss Baillie of Dochfour. By the first 
wife he had one som and three daughters. His so was educated for the medical pro- 
fession, and practised at Clifton. | He married, and had one son and three daughters, 
One of these daughters married a Mr Waddington, and she became the mother of our 
present French Ambassador, who, also, was at one time head of a French Ministry, 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs. _M. Waddington was educated in England, and his 
present appointment is calculated to give every satisfaction to North and South 
Britons, and be especially popular in the Highlands. 

I believe I am correct in stating that, a few years ago, M. Waddington was on a 
tour in the Highlands, and paid a visit to his connections or relatives, the Mackin- 
toshes of Balnespick. 

I should, perhaps, mention that a daughter of William Chisholm (Provost), by 
his second wife, Miss Baillie of Dochfour, married Mackintosh of Balnespick, and, I 
believe, she was the mother of the present proprietor. An estimable and highly-con- 
nected lady, now residing near Nairn (mother of the martial and gallant Lord- 
Lieutenant of that county), is, I am credibly informed, intimately acquainted with 
Madame Waddington, and with one of her sisters. The Baillies and Waddingtons 
have come to know each other through the Mackintoshes of Balnespick, who are 
related to both. 

In continuation of the above—vse the French Ambassador—perhaps, it will not 
be out of place to add the following, which I quote from a paper, now before me, 
which shows that the last Ambassador from the King and Queen of Scotland to Rome 
was a Chisholm! viz.:—William Chisholm, the last Catholic Bishop of the ancient 
Hierarchy of Scotland, who, on the death of his uncle, Bishop Chisholm, became 
Bishop of Dunblane, but, in a short time, was compelled, by the sacrilegious revo- 
lution, to leave Scotland. He was a good theologian, and able to preach fluently in 
the French language. 

He was not long in Rome when Cardinal St Charles Borromeo, then Arch-priest 
of St Mary Major, made him his vicar in that Basilica; and the name of William 
Chisholm appears in the Records of the Chapter as quoted by Paul De Angelis in his 
description of St Mary’s. On the ides of November 1570, Pius IV. created him Bishop 
of Vaison, near Avignon. For 16 years Bishop Chisholm discharged the duties of his 
See with much profit to the Diocese, and then resigned it into the hands of Pope Pius 
V., who gave it to his nephew, another William Chisholm. The ex-Bishop then (in 
1586) retired into the Carthusian Hermitage of Grenoble, became a novice, and per- 
formed all the exercises of the regular observance with zeal and humility. After some 
years, he was sent as Rector to the Carthusian House of the Holy Spirit, in the city 
of Lyons. Pope Clement VIII. intended to send Bishop Chisholm as his Legate to 
James, King of Scotland, whom he (Bishop Chisholm) had baptized! but this plan 
was not carried out. Bishop Chisholm became Prior of the Certosa, at Rome. [n 
this post he died on the 26th September, 1593, leaving behind him a great reputation 
for sanctity and learning. After his death it was discovered that he wore an iron 
shirt of mail next his skin, which must have caused him constant suffering. 

Apologising for the length of this letter, —I am, sir, yours faithfully, 


A. M. CHISHOLM (late Captain, Black Watch). 
Glassburn, Strathglass, 23rd July 1883. 


[The above interesting communication reached us too late for the August issue. ] 
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“SIN CNAIMH IS CNAIM E.” 





THIS is an old Gaelic proverb which may be translated thus— 
“ That is a bone for you to pick.” This proverb, like most others, 
has a history. It originated in a woman’s revenge administered 
most effectually. She had married that happily rare individual— 
a selfish man—and she seems to have borne her fate through the 
years without murmuring. It had been her husband’s daily habit 
to help himself to all the meat on the dinner table, whilst he 
placed an occasional bone on her plate, saying in the words that 
have become proverbial, “Sin cnaimh is cnaim e.” She took 
her daily bone quietly, possessed her soul in patience, but under 
a calm exterior she hid a deeply rankling sense of wrong, whether 
from being denied her due portion of the food, or from the effects 
that her hidden sense of injury had upon her, I know not, but at 
length she lay upon her death-bed after becoming the mother of 
six children. She knew that she was dying, and she determined 
then to have her pound of flesh and leave a bone to pick for her hus- 
band. Calling him to her bedside, she told him gravely that she 
had something of great importance to tell him, whilst yet she could 
speak. He asked anxiously what it was, when she told him that 
one of the children did not belong tohim. “ Which of them? which 
of them?” he cried wildly ; and in broken accents she whispered, 
“ Sin cnaimh is cnaime.” She never spoke again although he was 
urging her to speak when she was breathing her last. She verily 
left him a bone to pick, and he sat from day to day gazing critically 
at the children, one and all. He could not ill-use any of them, not 
knowing which of them was not really his. Donald had his own 
eyes and red hair, Morag had his sister’s very face, and Ewen 
had the family formation of teeth, and jaws, as well as of hands 
and feet. He thus found traces of his own race in each, and he 
knew not whom to turn out of his home. The neighbours be- 
lieved that all the children were his, and this impression has been 
handed down traditionally to the present day ; but there was great 
satisfaction among all in the terrible punishment that fell upon 
this selfish man; for the bone given him to pick, by his dying wife, 
set his teeth on edge, and filled him with unrest through all the 


years of his after life. MARY MACKELLAR. 
2K 
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THE HIGHLAND DRESS. 
By J. G. MACKAY. 





VI. AND LAST.—HIGHLAND ARMS—FIRE-ARMS. 


Ho-rd mo chuid chuideachd thu, 
Gur muladach leam uam thu, 
Ho-rd mo chuid chuideachd thu 

’S mi ’direadh bheann ’us uchdanan 
B’ait leam thu ’bhi cuide rium, 

’S do chudthrom air mo ghualainn. 


SINCE the invention of fire-arms they were very common 
among the Highlanders, who displayed great expertness in using 
them. Martin, as already quoted, says, “they are early accus- 
tomed to use them, and carry their pieces with them wherever 
they go.” 

The old Highland musket was very long and was frequently 
beautifully ornamented with devices of birds and animals—many 
of them are supposed to have been of Spanish manufacture ; 
some were certainly brought to the country during the rising of 
1715 by the unfortunate Spanish expedition, which terminated 
so fatally in Glenshiel. Large quantities of arms were also im- 
ported from France and Germany during the Jacobite times, but 
it is most probable that muskets were manufactured among 
themselves, as they were to be found in abundance among the 
non-Jacobite clans as well. In the manufacture of PISTOLS, 
however, the Highlanders excelled, and their weapons were highly 
prized even on the Continent. They were made wholly of metal, 
and were of a peculiar and beautiful manufacture, being richly 
engraved and ornamented with heraldic and other devices. 

Doune, in Perthshire, was for a long time famous for the 
manufacture of these weapons. They were at one time con- 
sidered a necessary adjunct to the Highland dress, but now are 
seldom to be met with. They were worn on the left side, one on 
the waist and the other on the shoulder belt. 

A real Doune pistol is now only to be met with in anti- 
quarian collections, and is valued at a very high figure. 

The Highlanders at all times considered fire-arms unfair and 
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unmanly instruments of warfare. At one time they were said to 
hold cannon in great dread, but this feeling, if it ever existed, 
very soon wore away, as at the ’45 they were known to march 
fearlessly up to the cannon’s mouth. The claymore was, in their 
opinion, the weapon with which a warrior could display his skill 
and dexterity, and give a good account of himself ; while, on the 
other hand, the musket was equally deadly in the hands of an 
insignificant individual. 

The “Lament for the Four Johns of Scotland” (Cezthir 
lainean na h-Alba) gives us a very good illustration of this. A 
few verses of it run thus :— 


’*S ann a Ceanntaile dh-fhalbh na suinn, 
Cha robh an aicheadh fo bhrataich Fhinn, 
Na fir bha daicheil ’s iad sgaiteach laidir, 
Gur e mu chradh-lot mar tharladh dhaibh, 


An latha dhirich sinn ris an aird, 

Bha fearg a’s fraochan air fir mo ghraidh, 

A’s claidheamh dubailte ’n crios gach diunnlaich, 
A’s Spainntich dhu-ghorm an glaic ’ar laimh. 


Ach a dhaoine nach cruaidh an cas, 

Uilleam cliuiteach a dhol ’n an dail ; 

Bha fhuil le ghruaidhean le siubhal luaidhe, 

’S bu chulaidh-uamhais ’n uair bhuail e ’ghraisg. 


Mur b’e luaithead ’s a rinn iad olc, 

’S gu’n d’ rinn a luaidhe gu cruaidh do lot, 

Bhiodh claignean ciurrt’ aig luchd bhriogsan duinte 
Le lannaibh dhu-ghorm bu mhath ’s an trod. 


From their mode of life the ancient Highlanders had every 
opportunity of practising the use of their arms. Whether in the 
glens herding their cattle, or on the hill hunting the deer, they 
were always fully equipped. The author of “ Certayne Matters,” 
already quoted, says, “that perhaps no nation goes about better 
armed, and I assure you they know how to use them with 
dexterity.” Being at all times subject to marauding expeditions 
from neighbouring clans with whom they might be at feud, they 
practised the use of their weapons as much from necessity as for 
pastime. It was counted a disgrace to appear in the presence of 
an enemy unarmed. There is a tradition that when the famous 
Rob Roy Macgregor was on his death-bed, he was visited by a 
MacLaren, with whom he was at one time at enmity. When the 
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aged warrior heard who his visitor was, “ Raise me from my 
bed,” said he, “throw my plaid about me, and bring me my clay- 
more, dirk, and pistols ; it shall never be said that a foeman saw 
Rob Roy Macgregor defenceless and unarmed.” 

The Highlanders were very partial to all kinds of manly 
exercises and games. Whole districts turned out at stated periods 
to compete at the different feats, which were contested with great 
spirit. Sunday was frequently the great day for these fétes. The 
whole male population of a parish would gather in a field adjoin- 
ing the kirkyard, and engage in exercises hardly of a devotional 
character. The minister had frequently to join in the games on 
week days, in order to coax the people to go to the church on Sun- 
day. Itis related of the Rev. Lachlan Mackenzie of Lochcarron, 
that he had on one occasion to join in the games on the Sabbath, 
in order to lure the people with him, and having beaten the cham- 
pion, he ever afterwards got a large congregation of eager and atten- 
tive listeners. These were the days of “muscular Christianity.” It 
was quite common for the minister to go to the pulpit armed with 
a good stout cudgel, in order to punish any refractory worshipper. 
Many stories might be told of these “good old days” before 
the Reformation brought about such a change in the reverence of 
the people for the Day of Rest. 

The games popular among the Highlanders were :—Putting 
the stone, lifting a heavy weight known as “ C/ach neart,” tossing 
the caber, wrestling, running, leaping, swimming, shooting, shinty, 
football, etc. Besides these matches, there were pcriodical 
weaponshaws, held by order of Government, in each clan district. 
In this connection the following curious Act of Privy Council will 
be read with interest. It is dated— 


At HoLyroop HOousg, 31st January 1602. 

FORSAMEKLE as albeit the Kingis Majestie and his predicessouris of guid 
memorie, be divers actis of Parliament statute, and ordaint that Wapponshawings 
sould be maid over all the partis of this realme twyce in the yeir, and that all his Hienes 
subjectis sould be armit in forme and maner prescryvit in the saidis actis ; notwith- 
standing as his Majestie is informit the saidis actis hes at na tyme ressavit executioun 
in the Hieland pairtis of this realme, bot hes bene altogidder neglectit and misregair- 
dit, quhairthrow the inhabitantis thairof, ar nowther provydit nor furnisht with armour 
conforme to the tennour of the saidis actis, nor yit ar thay trayned up and exercised in 
the use and handling of thair armes: And his Majestie being cairfull to undirstand the 
trew estaite of the saidis Hielandis, and in quhat forme and maner the inhabitantis 
thairof ar armit ; his Majestie for this effect hes appointit a generale mustare and 
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Wapponshawing, to be maid be thame upoun the dayis following, in presence of thair 
masteris, cheifes, and chiftanes of clans under written. That is to say, the haill in- 
habitantis of the Lennox and otheris Hieland boundis perteining to the Duke of Len- 
nox, in presence of the said Duke, or sic as he sall appoint to ressave thair musteris : 
The inhabitantis within the haill boundis perteining to the Erllis of Ergyle, Athole, 
and Menteith, and within the stewartries of Stratherne and Menteith, in presence of 
the said Erllis of Ergyle and Athole, or thair deputis, everie ane within thair boundis 
and in presence of the Abbot of Inchaffray, the Lairdis of Tullibairdin and Lundy for 
Menteith and Straitherne, and all to be on the first of March next to come. And the 
lyke mustouris to be maid upoun the same day be Allaster MacGregour of Glenstra, 
of his haill clan and surename : And that the inhabitantis within the Hieland boundis 
perteining to the Marques of Huntly, the Erllis of Sutherland and Caithnes, and the 
haill men, tennentis, serventis, and dependeris, and otheris of the clans of the Laird of 
Grant, MacIntoshe, Balnagowne (Ross), the Lord Lovate, the Laird of Fowlis 
(Munro), Macky, Glengarrie, Mackenzie, the Capitane of Clanrannald, MacConnill 
duy (Lochiel), and MacRannald to be reddy to make thair mustaris upon the tent day 
of Marche in the presence everie ane of thame of thair masteris chiefes and chif- 
tanes, etc., etc. 


In an interesting letter by John Elder, a Highland priest to 
King Henry VIIL, A.p. 1543, he says—“ Our delite and pleasure 
is not only in huntynge of redd deir, wolfes, foxes, and graies, 
wherof we abounde, and have greate plentie, but also in rynninge, 
leapinge, swymmynge, shootynge, and throwinge of dartis.” 


SLOGANS OR WAR-CRIES. 

In the event of any sudden surprise, each clan had its own 
war-cry ; in most cases these were chosen from some particular 
circumstance or incident in the history of the ‘clan, sometimes 
from some rallying point to which all were to hasten when the 
cry was raised. The raising of the slogan was sure to bring his 
clansmen to a Highlander’s assistance if at all within hearing— 


The BUCHANANS had “‘ Clar-Znnis,” an island in Loch-Lomond. 

CAMPBELLS—“ Beinn Cruachan,” or “*’S fhad an eigh gu Loch Ogha”—’Tis a 
far cry to Loch Ow. 

FARQUHARSONS—“ Carn na Cuimhne”—The cairn of remembrance. 

FRASERS—“ Mor-faigh”—Get more. Later, ‘‘ Casteal Dhuinidh.”—Castle 
Downie. 

Forses—‘* Lonach””—A mountain in Strath Don. 

Grant—‘‘ Creag Eileachaidh”—The rock of alarm in Strathspey. Another 
branch of the Grants called ‘‘ Clann Chirin,” have “‘ Creag Rabhadh.”—The rock of 
warning. 

MacDonaLp—“‘ Fraoch Eilean” —The heathery isle. 

MacDonaLp, Keppoch—“ Dia ’s Naomh Andra”—God and St Andrew. 
MacDOonaLp, Clan Ranald—‘* Aodann Othannaich.” 
MacDonELL, Glengarry—" Creag an Fhithich” —The raven’s rock. 
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MacFARLAN—“‘ Loch Sloigh”—The loch of the host. 

MacGRreGcor —‘“‘ Ard-Choille” —The woody height. 

MacIntTosu —“‘ Loch na Maoidh” — Loch Moy. 

Mackay —‘‘ Bratach bhan Chlann Aoidh”’—The white banner of Mackay. 

MACKENZIE—“‘ T'ulloch Ard” —A mountain in Kintail. 

Mackinnon--“! Cuimhnich bas Ailpein”—Remember the death of Alpin. 

MACPHERSON —“‘ Creag dhubh Chlann Chatain’’—A rock in Badenoch. 

MENzi1ES—‘‘ Geal a’s dearg a suas’"*—White and red above, from the checks of 
their tartan. 

Munro—* Caisteal Fhulais na theine’—Fowlis Castle on fire. 

STEwART—‘‘ Creag an Sgairbh”—A rock in Appin. 

SUTHEKLAND—“‘ Ceann na drochaide bige” —A bridge at Dunrobin. 


“ Eighe Co’raig,” or “ Gaoir Chatha,” was the name given by 
ancient Highlanders to the shouts used when about to engage 
in battle. Any loud clamour is still compared to Gaoir Chatha. 
We have often heard the remarks “ Cha Chluinnte Gaoir Chatha 
leibh,’ a war shout couldn’t be heard for you—made to a person 
making a loud noise. 

PIPE MUSIC. 

The different clans had each their own appropriate rallying 
tunes, marches, quicksteps, and laments, and as in the case of 
the war cries, etc., were generally connected with some import- 
ant historical incident which called forth the courage of the clans- 
men. A few of these may be given as follows :— 


CAMERON—Salute —“‘ Failte Shir Eobhain”—Sir Ewen’s salute. Gathering— 
** Ceann na drochaide moire” —The end of the great bridge. March—‘* Piobaireachd 
Dhonuill Duibh—The pibroch of Donald Dubh. 

CAMPBELLS of Argyle—Salute —“‘ Failte ’Mharcuis”—The Marquis’ salute. 
March—‘‘ Baile Jonar Aora” —The Campbell’s are coming. 

CAMPBELLS of Breadalbane—March—‘‘ Bodaich nam brigisean”—The carles 
with the breeks, or Lord Breadalbane’s march. 

DAVIDSON’s—Salute—‘‘ Failte Thighearna Thulaich.” 

DRUMMOND’S— March —“t Spaidsearachd Dhiuc Pheairt”—The Duke of Perth’s 
march, 

ForBEs—March—‘‘ Cath Ghlinn Eurann.” 

FRASER’s Lament—‘‘ Cumha Mhic Shimidh” —Lovat’s lament. 

GorRDON —Salute—‘‘ Failte nan Gordanach”—The Gordon’s salute. 

GRANT—March—“‘ Stad Creag Eileachaidh —Stand fast Creag Eileachaidh. 

GRAHAM —Gathering —‘‘ Latha Alt-Eire.” March—‘‘ Raon-RKuairi.” Lament 
—‘* Cumha Chilebhers.” 

MacDOonaLp of the Isles—Salute —“‘ Failte Shir Seumas”—Sir James’ salute. 

MacDonaL_p, Glengarry—Salute—‘‘ Failte Mhic Alastair” —Glengarry’s salute. 
Gathering—‘‘ Cille Chriost.” March—‘“‘ Spaidsearachd Mhic Mhic-Alastair ard 
Sheanna bhean bhochd”—Glengarry’s march. Lament—Cumha Mhic Mhic-Alas- 
‘air ”—Glengarry’s lament. 
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MAcDoNALD, Keppoch—Salute—“‘ An tarbh breac dearg”—The spreckled red 
bull. Lament—‘t Cumha na peathar” —The sister’s lament. 

MACDONALD, Glencoe—Lament—‘“‘ Mort Ghlinne Comhann”—The Massacre 
of Glencoe. 

MACDONALD, Clan Ranald—March—‘‘ Spaidsearachd Mhic Mhic- Ailein” —Clan 
Ranald’s march. Lament—‘‘ Cumha Mhic Mhic- Ailein”—Clan Ranald’s lament. 

MACFARLAN—Gathering—‘‘ 7ogail nam bo” —Lifting the cattle. 

MACGREGOR —Gathering—‘‘ Ruaig Ghlinne Freoine”—The chase of Glen 
Fruin. 

MacInTosH—Lament—‘‘ Cumha Mhic an Toisich” —Mackintosh lament. 

MacKay—Gathering—‘‘ Bhratach bhan”-—The white banner. March—‘‘ Piod- 
earachd Chlann Aoidh”—The Mackay’s march. Lament—‘‘ Cumha Shrath-Alla- 
dail,” 

MacKenzie—Salute—“‘ Failte Uilleim Dhuibh”—Black William’s salute. 
Gathering —‘“‘ Co-thional Chlann Choinnich”—Mackenzie’s gathering. March— 
** Cabar Feidh.” Lament—‘t Cumha Thighearna Ghearrloch. 

MacLAcHLAN—Salute.—‘‘ Moladh Mairi.” 

MacLean—Salute—‘‘ Birlinn Thighearna Cholla” —Maclean of Coll’s galley. 
March —‘‘ Caismeachd Eachainn Mhic Ailein nan Sop.” March—‘ Spaidsearachd 
Chlann 'Ill-Eathainn.” ‘ 

MacLeop—Lament—‘‘ Cumha Mhic Leoid.” 

MacNas—Salute—“‘ Failte Mhic an Aba.” Gathering—‘‘ Co-thional Chlann 
an Aba.” 

MACNEIL—March—‘‘ Spaidsearachd Mhic Neill.” 

MAcPHERSON— March. Macpherson’s march—(‘‘’S fheudar dhomh fhein a 
bhi falbh dhachaidh direach leat.” ) 

MACRAE—March—“‘ Blar na Pairc.” Salute—‘ Failte Loch Duthaich. 

RoBERTSON—Salute—‘‘ Failte Thighearna-Struthain”—The Laird of Struan’s 
salute. Gathering—‘‘ 7hainig Clann Donnachaidh” -—The Robertson’s have come. 
March—‘‘ Ribein-gorm”’—The Blue Ribbon. 

Ross —March—‘‘ Spaidsearachd Iarla Ros” —The Earl of Ross’s march. 

STEWART—Salute—“‘ Zarrach an aigh ’s a’ ghleann. March—‘‘ Birlinn nan 


? 


tonn”—The galley of the waves; and “‘ Gabhaidh sinn an rathad mor,” commonly 
called kafusalem. 

SUTHERLAND—Gathering—"‘ Piobaireachd nan Catach”—The Sutherland’s 
‘*pibroch.” March—‘‘ Staidsearachd an Jarla Chataich”—The Earl of Suther- 
land’s march. 

BANNERS. 
Each clan had its own banner or standard. The use of 
banners among the Highlanders is of very ancient date. That 
. bd . 
of Fingal called the “Sunbeam” or “ Deo-ghreine” was said to be 
particularly beautiful. Ossian gives a most inimitable description 
of it in Fingal, Book iv. 
‘*Thog sinn ‘ Deo-ghreine’ ri crann, 
A’ bhratach mhor aig righ nan lann, 


Bha solas an anam gach triath’, 
*Nuair thog i sgiath ri gaoith. 
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Bha’ gorm-shlios bhallach le h-or 

Mar shlige ghlais mhoir na h-oidhch’ 
*Nuair sheallas na reil o’n speur. 

Bha bratach aig gach triath dha fein, 
’S a ghaisgich bu treun m’ a chruaidh.” 

The clan banners were usually made of silk, with the armorial 
bearings on a blue, green, red, or white field—each clan having its 
own particular colour, so as to be easily distinguished at a dis- 
tance. Many of these banners have attained historic fame ; 
the green banner of the Macphersons—* Bratach mhor Chlann 
Mhuirich,” still preserved in Cluny Castle—dates as far back as 
1672. The Szol Alpein (MacGregors, MacNabs, MacKinnons, 
MacPhees, MacQuarries, Grants, and MacAulays) had also a 
green banner, the famous “ Pine Crested Banner.” The Mackays 
had a white field—‘“ Bratach bhan Chlann-Aoidh”—the terror of 
the Imperialists in the “Thirty Years’ War.” The MacLeods 
have also a famous flag still preserved at Dunvegan. It is sup- 
posed to have been presented by a fairy to one of the clan, and 
is only to be unfurled in cases of great danger. It is of yellow 
silk, and is now much tattered and decayed. 

The “Piobaire Dall,’ John Mackay, thus describes the banner 
of Macdonald :-— 

** Cruinn-iubhair le brataichean sroil, 
Loingeas air chdrs a’s rds-iuil, 
Long a’s leoghann a’s lamh dhearg, 
Ga’n cur suas, an ainm an Righ.” 

In bringing these articles to a close, we would express the 
hope that we have succeeded in creating an interest among our 
readers in the dress of our ancestors. We have frequently been 
surprised at the (to us) shameful and unpatriotic manner in 
which our national, and, at same time, so very comfortable and 
becoming a costume is neglected in the Highlands. So much is 
this the case in some districts, that a stranger appearing in the 
ancient dress of the country, is at once put down for an English- 
man or gentleman’s piper. The writer has seen, in what prides 
itself at being the most Highland county, the people actually 
astonished at a man in the kilt being able to speak Gaelic. Many 
Highlanders now-a-days do not know how to put the dress on, 
and few know the tartan of their own clan. 

We think it was Hugh Miller who said that at his time “the 
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only persons who wore the dress were Englishmen who had no 
right to it, and soldiers who were paid for wearing it. We have 
been pleased, however, of late years to observe, along with the 
revival of other Celtic matters, an increasing attachment among 
Highlanders in towns for the dress of their fathers. Why it 
should be so neglected in the Highlands, it is difficult to under- 
stand? There is certainly no dress so suitable for the country, so 
comfortable for the wearer, so cleanly, so economical, or, when 
properly made up, so graceful and becoming on a well-propor- 
tioned Highlander. It has been proved by the severest tests to 
be the best dress, either for winter cold or summer heat. There 
is none equal to it for walking, climbing hills, or field work—in 
fact for any occupation necessary in the Highlands, with the ex- 
ception of fishing and boating—and why it is so much ignored is 
difficult to understand.” : 

While the dress is capable of considerable ornamentation, 
which necessarily makes it very expensive, it can also be worn 
very plain, and the plainer the more gentlemanly ; in fact there 
is nothing that looks more out of place than a fud/-dressed High- 
lander on the street. 

When the costume was worn regularly in the Highlands, 
such ornamentations were only used for special occasions, military 
parades, gatherings, etc., etc. 

There is another thing we might mention in this con- 
nection, which is even much more out of place, and that is the 
appearing abroad of any one in the kilt under the influence of 
drink. Can such degenerate Highlanders not make beasts of 
themselves without at the same time advertising and degrading 
their country? The London Club of True Highlanders have a 
very commendable rule bearing on this point, which is worthy of 
imitation by other Celtic Societies, viz..—That any member of 
the Society appearing abroad in the Highland dress under the 
influence of drink, is liable to expulsion from the Society. This 
is as it should be ; any one who is not gentleman enough to con- 
duct himself properly should never wear a kilt, for it is not on 
himself alone he brings disgrace, but on the race he so very badly 
represents. J. G. MACKAY. 

[At a future time we purpose giving a sketch on the Dis- 
arming Act and the Proscription of the Highland Dress.] 
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A RUN THROUGH CANADA AND THE STATES. 


By KENNETH MACDONALD, F.S.A., Scot. 


— +0 


VIII.—NIAGARA—( Continued. ) 


THE first hackman I applied to demanded four dollars for the round 
trip tothe Whirlpool and back, but, as I walked away, he reduced 
his demand to three. With the next twoor three I was not more 
successful in making a bargain, but, at last, I came upon a re- 
spectable-looking middle-aged man standing with a fresh-looking 
team in the middle of the roadway. As I came up to him, he 
hailed me, and, on learning where I wanted to go, offered to 
do the journey for one dollar. This was what I was prepared to 
pay, but, as it is always well to have a margin, I told him I would 
give seventy-five cents for the trip, and this he agreed to take. 

The Niagara hackman, however, has a trick of taking his 
fare to many other places than that innocent has any desire to go 
to, the result being that a dollar trip frequently ends in an ex- 
penditure of ten times that amount—not in payments to the 
hackman, but in fees for admission to places which are not worth 
visiting, or in levies made in places similar to the “ free” Museum 
—fees and levies in which the hackman in charge of the victim is 
strongly suspected of sharing. I, therefore, stipulated that the 
party of the first part—myself—was to be taken to the Whirlpool 
and back along the Rapids and nowhere else—the penalty of a 
breach on the part of the party of the second part being the for- 
feiture of the fare. This being arranged, we started, but had not 
gone many yards when we were brought up by a demand for ten 
cents toll, which my friend on the box told me I should pay. I 
asked him how he proposed to earn his seventy-five cents if he 
carried me no further, and he drove on. Whether he paid then 
or afterwards I do not know. 

A drive of abcut half-an-hour along a dusty road brought 
us to the house of the guardian of the Whirlpool. The admission 
fee—I forget what it was—being paid, I was conducted to the 
face of the river bank, and placed in a ricketty-looking little 
truck, which was slowly lowered by machinery, which I did not 
see, but which I presume to be hydraulic, down an inclined rail- 
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way to a level part of the bank near the water. Here I was 
alone—not even a guide being present to direct or distract—and 
I stood watching the rushing, whirling, boiling waters for I know 
not how long. Away over on the American side the waters pour 
out into the pool from the deep gully they have cut for them- 
selves, in wildly tumbling, broken, foaming waves, and they rush 
madly onwards on the same side, passing in their hurry the 
opening by which they must somehow or other escape, until 
they reach the further end of the pool, when they return up the 
river on the Canadian side, in a smooth, swiftly-flowing current, 
which loses itself in the whirling waters in the centre and at the 
top of the pool. The opening through which the waters escape 
is on the American side, about half-way down the pool; and the 
course of the river below that point is at right angles to that of 
the Rapids above. How the waters escape is not very easily dis- 
covered from the Canadian side. They are seen pouring out 
through the opening, while all the surface water is rushing past 
towards the bottom of the pool without apparently contributing 
anything to the discharge. The escape is, therefore, probably by 
a strong and deep under-current, originating in the centre of the 
pool. 

As we drove back along the banks of the river overlooking 
the Whirlpool Rapids, I sat on the box beside the driver. At 
several points on the way he set me down that I might obtain a 
better view of the Rapids. Looked at from the top of the ravine, 
which is from two hundred to three hundred feet deep, the river 
is seen rushing down the narrow space within which it is con- 
fined with a concentrated force, in presence of which even the 
power of the Rapids above the Falls seems insignificant. And 
yet the river above the Falls makes a descent of about eighty feet 
in one mile, while here the descent is only one hundred feet in 
seven miles ; but above the Falls the river flows in a bed fully a 
mile wide in its narrowest part, while here its average width is 
only about one hundred yards. The sheet of water passing over 
the Horse Shoe Fall is supposed to be twenty feet deep—in the 
Whirlpool Rapids the depth is estimated at three hundred feet. 
No description can give an adequate idea of the scene. The 
waters of Superior, Huron, and Erie force their way through this 
rift in the rocks at the rate of twenty-seven miles an hour, and as 
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they thunder onwards they ever and anon whirl into angry waves 
rising twenty feet and upwards above the head of the astonished 
spectator standing on the shore. I had read the story of 
the “Maid of the Mist,” and her perilous voyage from the 
pool below Niagara Falls to Lake Ontario, long before I had seen 
either the Whirlpool or the Whirlpool Rapids, but no conception 
can be formed of the magnificent daring and nerve of Joel R. 
Robinson, the hero of Niagara, who undertook and carried out 
this enterprise, until the waters through which he navigated his 
little steamer, with no greater loss than her funnel, have been 
seen.* 

I found my hackman a very decent fellow—he did me no 
wrong. He made no secret of the fact that the Niagara hackman 
is familiar with ways that are dark and tricks that are vile—he 
did not even draw the line at his own son, an unpromising-looking 
youth whom he pointed out to me walking with a showily-dressed 
young lady, and whom he described as a boy who would cheat a 
stranger if he got a chance. He drew the line at himself, how- 
ever. He never asks more than his legitimate hire, and is to 
some extent boycotted by his brother-hackmen in consequence, 
but he prospers nevertheless. He has land—whether as owner 
or tenant I forget—to which he devotes most of his time, and he 
is virtually independent of his team so far as hiring is concerned. 
An Englishman by birth and education, he has carried an Eng- 
lishman’s love of fairplay to Canada, and thirteen years’ life 
among Niagara hackmen has not corrupted him. His son, the 
young gentleman pointed out to me, is not, however, a success, 
but the father goes on working his hardest at home in the 
early part of every day, and when he has an afternoon to 
spare, turns out his team to earn a few extra dollars to lay by 
for a possible time of need. Such was the story of my hackman 
as told by himself; and so far as his dealings with me were con- 
cerned, they bore out the character he gave himself. He was an 
entertaining and intelligent cicerone, and when I return to 

* Since the foregoing was written, the death of poor Captain Webb, while attempt- 
ing what cannot be characterised otherwise than the fool-hardy enterprise of swimming 
through the Rapids and the Whirlpool, has afforded another illustration, if one were 
needed, of the terrible power of the waters of Niagara at this place, and has given 


occasion for a good deal of descriptive writing (much of it singularly inexact) on the 
subject. 
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Niagara, if ever I do, I hope again to take my place on the box 
seat beside William Hibbert, of Niagara Falls, Ontario. 

Train time was nearly up, and after a light meal I returned 
to have one more last look at the Falls, and this time it was my 
luck to see simultaneously two complete rainbows, one over the 
Horse Shoe, and the other over the American Falls. While I sat 
on my log at the river side above the Falls, the sun, which had 
been hidden by a cloud for a few minutes, shone out suddenly, 
and in the spray of the Falls were formed the two rainbows. 
The effect was very pretty, and the harsh features of the scene 
appeared subdued and softened by the delicate-tinted framing in 
which for the time they were set. 

A hot walk up-hill to the Railway Station, a tiresome wait 
in a comfortless wooden shed, waiting for a late train ; a quick 
run down to the mouth of the Niagara river, and I find myself 
once more on board the “ Chicora,” heading for Toronto. As 
we got out upon the Lake, and the evening advanced, the air 
became chill, and I was glad to take refuge in the saloon, where 
snugly ensconsed on a sofa I slept until the movement on deck 
indicated that we were nearing our destination. The appearance 
of Toronto from the Lake in daylight is somewhat imposing, but at 
night—at all events on this night—it was by no means so, a few 
straggling lights along the Lake front being the only visible signs 
that a city lay before us. There was little time left for observa- 
tion, however, as we were soon in harbour, and I hurried to my 
hotel to prepare for my journey westwards. 

Shortly before midnight I took my place on the cars for 
Chicago. A Pullman car attached to the train afforded me a 
berth, and I was soon asleep, only to awake as we were being 
embarked, cars and passengers together, to be ferried across 
the River St Clair, which here divides British from American 
territory. The little town of Sarnia stands on the Canadian side 
of the river, and Port Huron on the American. The River St 
Clair, which runs between, is the channel by which the waters of 
Lakes Superior, Michigan, and Huron are emptied into Lakes 
St Clair and Erie, and, as might be expected, it is a deep, power- 
ful stream, although at this point the banks are low, flat, and 
sandy. Why the river is not spanned by a bridge I know not. 
Compared with some of the works which Canadian and Ameri- 
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can Railway Companies have undertaken and accomplished, it 
does not present the appearance of a difficult engineering feat. 
Yet unbridged it is, and travellers passing by this route from 
Toronto or Montreal to Chicago are ferried across the river sitting 
in their seats, somewhat in the manner in which passengers from 
Cologne to Rotterdam by the Rhenish Railway are ferried across 
the Rhine at Elten, near the Dutch frontier, but with this differ- 
ence in favour of the American transit, that whereas in the case 
of the Rhine the carriages are run into the river until the water 
reaches the footboards or the floor, and in some cases until they 
seem to be almost afloat, in the case of the St Clair there are 
properly constructed embarking and landing places, and every- 
thing is done so smoothly and safely that nothing is seen or felt 
which should disturb the most sensitive nerves. The double rows 
of carriages having been run on deck, and the gangway closed, 
the powerful steam barge soon ran us across the river, and we 
stood on American soil. The figst demand made upon me by 
the great Republic was to see my valise, which, on being laid 
open, was found to contain nothing more dangerous to Uncle Sam 
than a change of linen and a report on Canadian agriculture. 
Pointing to my open valise, and looking towards the manly but 
somewhat seedy-looking bosom of the representative of American 
freedom, I asked whether there was a tax on clean linen, but the 
point was not seen, and I moved sadly off to breakfast, feeling 
that my first attempt to be smart at the expense of brother 
Jonathan had resulted in miserable failure, mainly through the 
obtuseness of that gentleman. 

A journey of considerably over three hundred miles through 
the State of Michigan on a broiling dayis not a pleasant experience. 
The natural features of the portion of the State through which 
we ran were not particularly interesting, and the clouds of sand 
which found their way into the cars by the constantly opening 
doors, and through the inevitable openings in the floors and 
windows, did nothing to add to the interest of the journey. 
Early in the afternoon the monotony was broken by a stoppage 
and a pleasant dinner at Battle Creek, the half-way house be- 
tween Port Huron and Chicago. Passengers who had been 
scowling at each other all the forenoon, as if they were mutually 
responsible for each other’s misery, now struck up acquaintance- 
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ships. The depot at Battle Creek enjoys the luxury of a clock— 
a comparative rarity in American railway stations—and as we 
put our watches back twenty-six minutes to get Chicago time 
(on which we were running), we gravely congratulated each 
other on being able to add nearly half-an-hour to so pleasant a 
day. The “ Allaboard” of the conductor sent most of the gentle- 
men to the smoking car, where conversation became general, 
and an hour or two passed rather agreeably. I here made the 
acquaintance of the Chicago Grain Inspector, to whom I have 
already referred, and from him I learned a good deal of the 
manner in which business is conducted in the metropolis of the 
Prairies. K. M‘D. 
(To be continued.) 





THE HIGHLANDS AND HIGHLANDERS OF SCOTLAND.—A work under this title, 
being historical, traditional, descriptive, anecdotal, and biographical sketches by 
James Cromb, of the Dundee Evening Telegraph, is in the press, and will be issued 
immediately. The author presents a series of interesting sketches of the Highlands, 
and of the habits of the Highland people prior to the battle of Culloden. The work 
deals with the Highland dress, its history and vicissitudes, Gaelic superstitions, Clan 
feuds, and modes of warfare ; the functions in the Clan system of the Seer, the Min- 
strel, the Piper, and the Chieftain; the fidelity of the Clan to the Chiefs; with 
instances of Highland heroism in Clan warfare, and afterwards of the Highland Regi- 
ments in the field. Some of the more prominent events of Highland history will be 
dealt with at length, such as the Massacre of Glencoe, the Rising of 1745-6, with an 
account of the battle of Culloden, and the subsequent hardships of Prince Charles. 
Biographical sketches are given of Flora Macdonald, Rob Roy, Viscount Dundee, the 
Marquis of Montrose, Duncan Forbes of Culloden, and Sir Ewen Cameron of Lochiel. 
Altogether the work cannot fail to be attractive, especially to Highlanders. 

‘*THE SOCIAL STATE OF THE ISLE OF SKYE IN 1882-3.”—A work, under 
this title, by the Editor of the Ce/téc Magazine, author of the ‘‘ History of the Highland 
Clearances,” extending to over 250 pages, will be published immediately by A. & W. 
Mackenzie, Inverness. The book will present a very complete picture of the state of, 
and proceedings in, the Isle of Skye during the last two-eventful years, to date of pub- 
lication. The portion of the ‘*‘ Highland Clearances” referring to the Island is repro- 
duced, and a full account is added of the Trial and Imprisonment of the Glendale 
Crofters, and of the events which led up tothem. An introductory chapter of some fifty 
pages deals with the evidence submitted to the Royal Commission in the Island ; and 
altogether the work will be found a very complete picture of the social state of Skye 
and its causes. In an appendix a full report is given of Patrick Sellar’s trial, in con- 
nection with the Sutherland Clearances, while the recent attempt to whitewash him in 
the form of a book by his son, and the position taken up by the Scotsman on this and 
other questions of interest to the Highland people are briefly touched upon. The 
work will be issued at a price which will enable all those who take a special interest in 
the Western Isles, to procure it, viz.: 2s. 6d. 
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THE ETHICS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 





VII.—DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE. 


HAVING in the preceding chapter (“The Reign of Universal 
Law”), pointed out that the order of nature, in its adaptation to 
the physical constitution and wants of man, is one of increase 
and development, and, further, that human labour, which appears 
to be a part of the same design, is in harmony with the universal 
scheme, inasmuch as it not only furnishes man with all his 
present wants, but also accumulates wealth for the benefit of 
posterity, it still remains to be demonstrated and proved that a 
dual system of land tenure is a transgression of a moral-physical 
law which is imprinted on nature and human nature. 

What gives a title to immortal fame to the author of the 
“Wealth of Nations,” is the great discovery that labour is the 
foundation and measure of value, and that he combined with the 
elucidation of that important truth, and as a necessary corollary, 
the removal of all restraints so as to give it its full development, 
under conditions of freedom, justice, and equality. It should, 
therefore, appear that if labour, or human effort, in the service of 
society, is the foundation of value, it should also be the foundation 
of economic justice. 

His system of polity is, however, defective for two reasons. 
The first, and most fatal error, consists in his having, for logical 
purposes, divided human nature into two parts. His moral 
philosophy deals with the benevolent and sympathetic side, and 
in the “ Wealth of Nations” he confines himself too exclusively 
to the selfish side. Yet it must be allowed, notwithstanding this 
mistake, that he outshines all successors in regard to a high 
conception of freedom and justice; for we find that the moral 
philosopher cannot completely disguise himsclf in the political 
economist, and the hard logic of the latter work is not unfre- 
quently brightened up by flashes of virtuous indignation at the 
sordidness and injustice of “ the masters of mankind.” 

The second defect arises from his not having rigorously ad- 
hered to and carried to their ultimate logical consequence his own 
fundamental propositions. It ought to have appeared to Adam 
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Smith, as it now appears to everyone, that landlordism, or a dual 
tenure, is a system of restraints and injustice. From this defect 
has arisen the vexed question of rent, which neither he nor his 
successors eliminated as a residuum to be appropriated by the 
State. 

These defects, however, might have been easily pointed out 
and corrected, if the great philosopher had been succeeded by 
investigators capable of revising his works by his own method of 
deduction from fundamental principles; but economics and 
politics, under the term political economy, became the study of 
mere empirics who undertook to explain the phenomena of 
industrial and organised society by the method-of induction, 
whilst leaving out of view the attributes and motives, individual 
and social, which form the very basis of progress and order. It 
must appear to everyone that the mere acquisition of wealth for 
its own sake is an ignoble pursuit if obtained at the expense of 
progress and order, and in violation of principles of freedom and 
justice. Yet writers on economics and politics have set them- 
selves to construct a social edifice without laying its foundation 
in ethics, and it may well be said of their writings that— 


** Such reasoning falls like an inverted cone, 
Wanting its proper base to stand upon.” 


The reader will remember my quotation of Aristotle’s 
formulz of distributive justice, quoted in the chapter treating of 
Value. That peerless philosopher, whose insight into, and 
analysis of the fundamental laws of human nature, as bearing on 
individual conduct and on social life, will’ probably never be 
surpassed, divided his system of polity into three parts—ethics, 
economics, and politics—making ethics the foundation of his 
system. His argument is based on the theory that as the State 
is composed of individuals, and as the natural and normal condi- 
tion of the soul leans towards natural virtue, it is essential to 
attend to good moral training of the intellect in order to consti- 
tute not only a happy family, but also a well-conditioned society 
and a prosperous State. He, therefore, recommended a national 
system of education—a measure, it is hardly necessary to remark, 
which the world is very slow in adopting. 

Then, contemplating human society in a state of education, 
he regarded it as an indispensible condition that citizens should 
2L 
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enjoy perfect freedom under the reign of universal laws, for with- 
out freedom you cannot establish responsibility—the feeling 
which works human prudence. For example, the landlords say 
that the crofters are increasing too rapidly. But they are not in 
the enjoyment of freedom ; therefore you cannot establish re- 
sponsibility, and it is a well ascertained fact that slaves and serfs, 
or men nearly allied to the brute creation, increase more rapidly 
than in a state of freedom and responsibility. On the other 
hand, and by way of contrast, I find in these Channel Islands, with 
a dense population in a state of perfect freedom, that there is 
great comfort and happiness with hardly any increase of popula- 
tion. If immortality were assigned to man on earth, and that 
he were relieved from bodily sickness and pain, I could hardly 
imagine a greater paradise on earth than these islands of free- 
holders. 

But the most profound and brilliant conception of this prince 
of philosophers was the application of proportionals to commuta- 
tive justice or economic relationships. His idea of progress and 
social order was combination of effort with distribution of func- 
tion—to the exclusion of idleness in virtue of power or privilege. 
Reference has already been made to the observations of Buckle, 
to the effect that the distribution of wealth was governed entirely 
by physical laws, which are so active as to have kept a vast 
majority of the inhabitants of the fairest portions of the globe in 
a condition of constant poverty; and that if these could be 
demonstrated, it would be of immense advantage. He adds, 
that the great law of the ratio between the cost of labour and 
the profits of stock is the highest generalisation political econo- 
mists have reached respecting the distribution of wealth. Now, 
the amelioration of the condition of mankind by the discovery of 
some physical law may possibly be in store for us, but, even in 
our present state of knowledge, the economists could have 
found, in the ethics of Aristotle, not only the ratio which they 
" claim to have discovered, but formulz of mora/ law which they 
have hitherto failed to apply to economic life. Indeed, these do 
not appear to be understood, owing probably to the confused 
theories of political economists, for Archdeacon Browne, the 
learned translator and editor of my edition of Aristotle, remarks 
as follows :— 
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‘* There still remain to be considered the principles of commutative justice ; but 
these Aristotle has not laid down quite so clearly as he has those of the other two 
divisions. He, evidently, as far as can be seen from the fifth chapter, considers it a 
branch of corrective justice ; but, at the same time, as regulated in some degree by 
the principles of distributive justice also. Equality is maintained by an equivalent 
payment for the commodities exchanged or purchased ; and, therefore, arithmetical 
proportion is observed, as in corrective justice ; but this equivalent is estimated, and 
the commodities and parties compared, according to the law of geometrical propor- 
tion. 


**There is one point which requires observation as presenting an apparent diffi- 
culty. How is it that Aristotle considers natural justice as a division of political 
justice, whereas it might be supposed that immutable principles of justice were im- 
planted in, and formed a part of man’s nature, antecedently even to any idea of his 
social condition as a member of political society? The answer to this question is, that 
the natural state of man is the social condition. Under any other circumstances, it 
would be in vain to look for the development of any one of his faculties. The history 
of the human race never presents man to us except in relation to his fellow-man. 
Even in savage life, the rude elements of civil society are discoverable. If we could 
conceive the existence of an individual isolated from the rest of his species, he would 
be a man only in outward form, he would possess no sense of right and wrong, no 
moral sentiments, no ideas on the subject of natural justice. The principles of natural 
justice are doubtless immutable and eternal, and would be the same had man never 
existed ; but as far as man is concerned, the development of them must be sought for 
in him as we find him ; that is, in his social condition, and no other.” 

The reader may readily believe that the want of clearness 
was not in the mind of the incomparable Aristotle, but in the 
minds of modern political economists. In my chapter on Value, 
I pointed out that the landlord, as such, could not come within 
the equation of justice,and I may add now that he is outside 
what Aristotle considered a society constituted on principles of 
justice. 

Now, let it be observed that Aristotle gives two formule of 
distributive justice, and states of both that they are according to 
geometrical proportion, which accounts for whole quantities 
according to ratios, and not arithmetical, as in corrective justice, 
which is judicial; as, for instance, in the case of fines and penalties. 
He terms the one “ disjunctive,” and the other “continuous.” It 
is evident that these are intended to embrace all the relations 
and transactions of economic life. Of the disjunctive proportion 
an illustration has already been given, but at the risk of being 
thought tedious, if I can hope to make myself perspicuous, I now 
repeat it. With regard to labour and capital, wages and profits, 
we can say, as wages to profits so is labour to capital, and there 
is a perception of the mind, according to fundamental principles 
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of human nature, as to the proportion in which these ought to 
be divided or distributed. Now, trade has become so largely and 
systematically organised that these fundamental principles mani- 
fest themselves in practice so far that a ratio has been discovered 
by modern political economists! In zwdustrial life there are only 
two persons and two things. The two persons are the capitalist 
and the labourer ; the two things wages and profits, which are the 
rewards of labour and capital. In the business of exchange, as 
well as production, it is the same thing, and although wages and 
profits are sometimes indifferently denominated fees, commissions, 
interest, salaries, etc., they may be all classed under either or both 
of these terms, and sometimes they are both united in one person. 

This is not the place to discuss the phenomenon of interest, 
which by false analogy, and a certain vagueness of ideas, is some- 
times confounded with and regarded the same thing as the 
gross rent of land. It is sufficient here to point out that the term 
arises from the charge made for the use of money, which is the 
standard of value, and that interest is to be regarded not only as 
profit, but also as the standard of the current rate of profit. 

There is, therefore, no ambiguity in regard to the “disjunc- 
tive” proportion; but what are we to understan 1 by the “continu- 
ous” proportion in which the mean term is mentioned twice, 
thus :—As A is to B, so is B to C—and how are we to apply it? 
It has been pointed out in the chapter referred to, that the land- 
lord could not be equated under the disjunctive formula, because 
there are three persons—the landlord, the farmer, and the 
labourer—and only two things, capital and labour. By inadvert- 
ance I mentioned land instead of capital, and I wish to make the 
correction here. In commutative justice we have still to deal with 
land and the revenue of the State. These could not have been 
left out of consideration by so comprehensive and luminous a 
mind as that of Aristotle, and it is evident, from the term “con- 
tinuous,” that this formula is intended to apply to the revenue of 
the State. 

However, before entering on this subject, it will be necessary 
to make some further explanations. A definition of Land and 
Valuc has already been given, and I have at some length discussed, 
and, as I think, solved the question—* What is Rent?” In order to 
some more accurate conception than those conveyed by the de- 
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finitions of the economists, it will be necessary to define what is 
Wealth, what is Capital, and what is Labour, and to show how 
these range themselves under the ideas of Power and Force. 


Guernsey. MALCOLM MACKENZIE. 








CLARSACH AN DOIRE: GAELIC POEMS AND 
SONGS. By NEIL MACLEOD. Edinburgh: Maclachlan and 
Stewart. Inverness: A. & W. Mackenzie. 


THE entire stock of Celtic literature, and of Gaelic literature in 
particular, is but limited, and consequently every fresh addition 
materially increases either the meritorious or deleterious per- 
centage. New additions ought, therefore, to be watched with 
jealous care, and would-be authors should be sure that their con- 
tributions would tend to increase the number of the good ere 
they ventured on publication. Curiously enough, the great bulk 
of our Gaelic literature is in verse. Yet we cordially welcome a 
new claimant to a place among the Gaelic bards, in the Clarsach 
now before us. Those who induced Mr Macleod to overcome 
his native modesty and try his hand “in guid black print” have 
conferred an obligation on all the lovers and readers of Gaelic. 
Apart altogether from its high poetic merits, Mr Macleod’s work 
is important, being, as it undoubtedly is, a repertory of correct, 
idiomatic, smooth, and classic Gaelic, redolent of the heather and 
the healthy breezes of the Isle of Skye, and breathing the native 
humour and manly good sense of its people. 

Many of the pieces comprised in the work have already ap- 
peared in a fugitive shape in newspapers and periodicals; some 
of them in the pages of the Celtic Magazine. Those who then 
enjoyed Mr Macleod’s home-spun lilts will be glad to see them 
in a permanent shape in his very tasteful volume. It cannot be 
expected that all the pieces are equally meritorious; but they are 
all readable; the sentiment is, in all cases, good, rhythmically 
and pleasantly expressed. 

Like most of our Gaelic poets, Mr Macleod belongs to the 
objective school, and he wields a facile brush in his delineations 
of Highland home scenes. Good examples of his powers in this 
respect will be found in his opening piece, “An Gleann ’s an 
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robh mi og,” and in his “ Failte do ’n Eilean Sgiathanach.” We 
quote a stanza or two from the latter— 
** Chi mi Cuchuilinn 
Mar leoghan gun tioma, 
Le fhiasaig de’n t-sneachd 
Air a pasgadh m’ a cheann, 
’S a ghruaidhean a’ sriiladh, 
Le easanan smiideach, 
Tha tuiteam na’n liban 
Gu urlar nam beann. 
Do chreagan gu h-uaibhreach 
Mar challaid m’ an cuairt dhut, 
’S na neoil air an iomairt 
A’ filleadh mu ’m barr; 
*S am bonn air a sguabadh 
Le srilaichean gruamach 
Bho bharcadh a’ chuain, 
A toirt nuallain air triigh.” 


In the dialogue between the Bee and the Fly, which first ap- 
peared in our own pages, and which might be described as an 
amplification of the fable of the Ant and the Grasshopper, Mr 
Macleod treats us to a moral lecture on the blessings and benefits 
of industry; but we do not think his poetic or perceptive powers 
appear in it to as much advantage as in his less ambitious 
productions—his songs, for instance, one or two of which are 
peculiarly sweet. A very potent inspirer of the bard’s muse 
must have been Sine Chaluim Bhain, for to her praises he dedi- 
cates a lyric of tenderness not surpassed by any in the book. 
After enlarging on her virtues and charms, he thus concludes his 
love-struck lay— 
** Ach ’s eagal leam gu bheil mi cli, 

’S gu’n deachaidh m’ inntinn cearr, 
Cha’n fhaigh mi fois air muir no tir, 

Cha’n ’eil mi tinn no slin; 
’S cha’n ’eil ach dithis anns an sgir 

A bheir dhomh sith gu brath; 


’*S e ’n dara h-aon diubh sin a’ chill , 
No Sine Chaluim Bhiin.” 


We trust for the sake of the bard himself, and for the future 
of Gaelic poetry, that he will not be reduced to the dire alterna- 
tive of the church-yard for the cure of his heart-ache. 

Another sweet and most musical song is that beginning 
“Ged tha mise ’n Duntideann,” the air chosen for it being that 
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known as “ Duanag a Chiobair;” and we would here hint to Mr 
Macleod not to adaptso many of his pieces to Lowland airs ; 
not because they are not worthy of his attention—far from it— 
but because the habits of English rhyme and rhythm, as well as of 
Lowland music, are so radically different from those of Highland 
music and song that, even with Mr Macleod’s smooth versification, 
the singing of these gives rise to a sense of incongruity, and the 
difficulties of adjusting the accents of words and music cannot 
fail to have a cramping effect on his prosody, if not on his freedom 
of sentimental expression. The author is never more at home 
than when he allows his musical verses to swell out in cadence 
with some sweet time-honoured Highland melody. As an 
illustration, we refer the readers to “Mo Chruinneag Ileach.” 

A Skye poet could not be expected to ignore the stirring 
events which have rendered the island famous during the last 
two years. Mr Macleod has devoted a song to the expression of 
his sentiments on the social unrest in the Isle of Skye during those 
years, its causes and lessons. He counsels his fellow-country- 
men to be valiant in maintaining their cause, but deprecates en- 
tirely any appeal to physical violence or misrule, and concludes by 
shadowing forth the restoration of peace, plenty, and comfort to 
his beloved native Isle. Here are the closing stanzas of this com- 
position— 

** Ach duisgibh, mo chairdean, 
*S bhur duthaich na fagaibh, 
Ach seasaibh gu laidir, 
‘Ga tearnadh le buaidh. 
Bhur sinnsirean dh’fhig i 
Mar dhileab gu brath dhuibh— 
’Us dionaibh-s’ an traths’ i 
Do’n &l a thig uaibh. 
Cha’n ann le mi-riaghailt, 
Ach tuigseach ’us ciallach, 
Gun lubadh, gun fhiaradh 
Am briathran no’n gnaths. 
Tha miltean ’us ciadan 
A sheasas mar dhion duibh, 
Gu ’m faigh sibh na’s miann leibh 
De shliabh nam beann ard. 


Theid crioch air gach foirneart, 
’S bidh biadh agus stodras, 
Bidh sith agus sdlas 
A’ cdmhdach na tir’; 
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Bidh fuinn agus drain 
Gu binn aig an digridh, 
’*S na ribhinnean boidheach 


Mu’n chro le ’n crodh-laoidh. 
Gach oighr’ agus baillidh, 
Gun fhoill ’us gun ardan, 
Ri ’n daoine cho ciirdeil, 
Mar bha iad o this; 
’S bidh Gaidheil gun aireamh 
An dithaich nan ard-bheann, 
Cuir mais’ air an hite, 
’S a’ fas ann an clit.” 
Poetic effusions called forth by stirring events are not always 
successful performances, and much as we admire Mr Macleod’s 
“Croitearar Sgiathanach,” we venture to think that the picture 
presented in the following stanzas of “An Gleann ’s an robh mi 
og,” already referred to, are very far superior, and appeal with 
much more effect to the warmest feelings of the patriotic Celt 
than the exhortations of his special effort :— 
‘* Tha na fardaichean na’m fasaich, 
Far an d’ atraicheadh na sedid, 
Far ’m bu chridheil fuaim an gaire, 
Far ’m bu chiirdeil iad mu’n bhord; 
Far am faigheadh coigreach biigh, 
Agus anrach bochd a ldn’; 


Ach cha’n fhaigh iad sin ’s an &m so, 
Anns a’ ghleann ’s an robh mi og. 


** Chaochail maduinn Ait’ ar n-oige, 
Mar an ced air bharr nam beann; 
Tha ar cdirdean ’s ar luchd-edlais, 
Air am fogradh bhos ’us thall; 
Tha cuid eile dhiubh nach gluais, 
Tha ’n an cadal buan fodh ’n fhdid, 
*Bha gun uaill, gun fhuath, gun antlachd, 


” 


Anns a’ ghleann ’s an robh mi dg. 


We must, however, refer our readers to the book itself for further 
illustration of our observations, feeling quite sure that the result 
will be that they will agree with us in pronouncing the volume 
a valuable addition to Gaelic literature, and a delightful com- 
panion for a leisure hour. It is beautifully printed, in bold, clear 
type, at the Aberdeen University Press, by Messrs A. King & Co., 
and neatly bound in gilt cloth case, a production most creditable 
to all concerned. 
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THE HIGHLANDERS OF NEW ZEALAND AND 
THEIR DISTRESSED COUNTRYMEN AT HOME. 


DEAN OF GUILD MACKENZIE, Editor of the Ce/tic Magazine, has 
received the following communication. It speaks for itself. We 
trust other Highlanders abroad will copy the excellent example 
set them by their countrymen of Invercargill :— 


INVERCARGILL, SOUTHLAND, 
NEW ZEALAND, 14th June 1883. 


ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, Esquire, 
Dean of Guild, Inverness, 


DEAR SIR,—We beg to hand you enclosed a draft on London 
for the sum of £85. 15s. od., and shall count it a great favour if 
you will take the trouble to have this amount distributed amongst 
the distressed families in Skye and adjacent islands. The ques- 
tion may arise with you, Who is this money from? The appalling 
accounts given in the home papers of the distress existing among 
our unfortunate countrymen in the North Highlands, prompted 
the undersigned to be up and doing amongst their countrymen 
here, and the result was the subscription of the sum mentioned, 
in the course of a few days, in and around the town of Invercar- 
gill. It is with unmixed satisfaction we have to record the liberal 
and generous spirit in which our countrymen here responded to 
this call of charity. It shows that, though far distant from their 
native land, the kindly spirit of the Scot for his poorer country- 
men is still undiminished. Long may it be so! We, in this 
colony, can scarcely realise that in a country like Britain (the 
wealthiest in the world), such destitution should exist, more espe- 
cially amongst the most loyal and law-abiding subjects in the 
three kingdoms. It appears to be a truism what that doughty 
champion of our countrymen (Professor Blackie) says :—That 
they, the Highlanders, are the most loyal and most abused of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. We have no hesitation in saying that, if 
some scheme of emigration could be arrived at between the Home 
and the New Zealand Governments, and a number of the High- 
landers induced to come out here, they would receive in this 
colony a true Highland welcome. There is no such thing here 
as fighting with death for bread ; every man who is sober and 
willing to work can at all times command good wages, and it 
would be one of the greatest blessings that could befall the High- 
landers if some mode could be arranged to give those willing to 
come out here a helping hand. May we ask you to acknowledge 
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receipt of this contribution, as also the enclosed list of subscribers 


in the Celtic Magazine and /nverness Courier. 


We may add that 


a further contribution will probably reach you by an early mail.— 
We are, dear sir, yours faithfully, 


D. L. MATHESON, Merchant. 
RODERICK MACLEOD, Accountant. 


The following is the subscription list :-— 


T. M. Macdonald, Invercargill £2 








2 0 Brought forward £57 16 o 
Donald L. Matheson, do. ... 2 2 0} James Mackintosh, jun.,G ladfield 1 0 © 
Roderick Macleod, do. 2 2 0} John Melvin, Invercargill . I 00 
Mackenzie & Gilbertson, do. 2 2 0} George Macleod, Forest Hill s eo8¢ 
Duncan Macarthur, do. 23 o| Miss Agnes Taylor, sen., Inver- 
Thomas Watson, do. a cargill 1090 
Thomas Denniston, do. 2 2 o}|John M‘Crostie, Spar Bush | t.os8 
Mrs Robert Taylor, do. 223 0 — Borrie, Invercargill I 00 
A. J. Ellis, do. ’ 2 0 o}J. W. Hamilton, Thornbury s 064 
John Macbride and Niece, do. 1 60 a Macculloch, Invercargill I 0 © 
Kenneth Maciver, do. I § ©O/}James G. Macneill, do. Io 0 
Donald Macgregor, do. I I O| Thomas Maclean, Forest Hill O15 0 
J. L. Macdonald, do. : 4 o| William Todd, Invercargill o10 6 
Neil Macleod, do. I I 0} James Mackintosh, do. o 10 6 
J. C. Thomson, do. ... I 1 ©} John Mackenzie, do. o 10 6 
R. Buchanan, do. I I 0O|A. Mackenzie, Invercargill; A 
John Kingsland, do. I to Macewen, do.; Miss Macgoun, 
Robert Erskine, do.... rst. @ do.; M A. Ashendon, do.; 
J. & W. Sloan, do. ... a = | James Thomson, do.; A. Mac- 
Wm. Smith, do. I I Oo kellar, do.; A. Raeside, do; 
James Harvey, do. ... I tf ©} Alexander Storie, do.; Hugh 
J. T. Thomson, do. .. .;te Hunter, do.; James Milne, 
Wm. Paisley & Co., do. 2s Wyndham; John A. Mitchell, 
Wm. Craig, do. na , & ¢ Invercargill ;, David Strang, 
James Mackintosh, sen., G lad- do.; John Maclean, Appleby ; 
field ss I I O} John Macleod, Flints Bush ; 
F, W. Burwell, Invercargill I 1 ©} Wm. Macleod, Jacobs River : 
James Manson, do. .. I I 0} Charles Douglas, Invercargill ; 
A. & T. Carmichael, W allace- James Macgregor, do.; Wm. 
town “i  e @ Millar, do.; Peter WwW alker, do. ; 
Angus Kerr, Invercargill I 1 0} W.S. Moir, do. ; Eric Mackay, 
Duncan Carmichael, do. ;.s > do.; W. J. Inglis, do.; R. P. 
a Ross, Spey Street, do, I 1 ©} Macgoun, do.; W. Handyside, 
A. Cameron, Nokomai . . & .¢6 do.; D. Maclean, North Inver- 
poh Mackay, Longbush . I 1 0] cargill ; John Campbell, Mo- 
Lachlan Fraser, Waianiwa ... 1 1 ©] koreta—tos, each eae 
James Mackay, Longbush ... I 1 0} Alexander Menzies, Invercargill ; 
Alex. Munro, East Invercargill 1 1 ©| William Pettigrew, do. ; James 
Andrew White, Invercargill _ o| Lennie, do.; D. Ross, Tay 
David Smyth, do. 2-3 o| Street, do.; John Findlay, do.; 
G. A. Birch, do. “t I 1 Q| D. G. Macpherson, do.; D. 
John Murdoch, do. ... I Io Erskine, do.; A Friend, do,; 
Geo. Macleod, do. ... Io o| John Findlay, do.; William 
Donald Macleod, Winton I 00 Martin, do.; J. A. Forbes, do. ; 
Duncan Campbell, Invercargill 1 © o| F. Mackillop, do.; James Mac- 
J. G. Brown, do. : 6-2 crostie, do.; W. Harvey, 
Alex. Mair, do. re ai : @ o| North Invercargill—5s. each 3 10.0 
Campbell & Ritchie, do... 1 0 o/A Friend eo o 2 6 
Carried forward £57 16 o Total . £85 15 0 
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“THE ISLE OF SKYE IN 1882 AND 1883.” 


——_+o2 


THE following extracts are from the Introduction to a work, 
by the Editor of the Ce/tic Magazine, under the above title, re- 
ferred to elsewhere, to be published immediately by A. & W. 
Mackenzie, Inverness :-— 


EVICTION RESULTS IN SKYE. 


These Skye evictions [detailed in the work] affected directly some seven hundred 
families, each, on an average, representing at least five.persons, and making a grand total 
of more than three thousand five hundred souls, not less than two thousand of whom were 
evicted, during the last half century, from the property of Macleod of Macleod! What 
physical misery, what agony of soul these figures represent, it is impossible even to 
imagine! The number of those removed in Skye, as elsewhere, from one portion of the 
island to another—even from one part of an estate to another—can never be ascertained ; 
and the misery and loss endured by these can only be surpassed by the misfortunes of those 
who had been forcibly driven from their native land altogether ; though that unfortu- 
nate class are left out of account when the more drastic and complete forms of eviction 
are written or spoken of. There is also another class who were, and are being, de- 
prived of their hill pasture and left to comparative starvation, with their cattle, on 
wretchedly small and unprofitable arable patches among the barren rocks on the sea- 
shore. And all this misery and agony to gratify the inhuman selfishness of some two 
or three persons who, by the mere accident of birth, enjoy a power which they could 
never have otherwise secured for themselves ! 


THE **SCOTSMAN” IN THE SCALES, 


The one-sided position taken up by the Sco/sman in connection with this [the 
Crofter] question, can easily be gathered from what appears in the body of the book, 
especially at pages 135 to 143; but it may be added, as a further illustration, that its 
representative, while reporting the proceedings of the Royal Commission in the Lewis, 
was driven about the Island, and to the meetings of the Commission, by Lady Mathe- 
son’s Chamberlain, while the other reporters had to provide carriages in the usual way, 
at their own expense ; and that he was entertained as the guest of the Chamberlain's 
principal accountant while in Stornoway. It may further be added, that this reporter 
concocted and sent the most unfounded falsehoods to his journal regarding my own 
sayings and doings in the Isle of Skye, during my visit to the Island, on a recent 
occasion, and that his journal maintained its charactet for partiality and unfairness, by 
refusing, to insert a correction of the false statements so meanly manufactured and sent 
to him by his own reporter. 

If any further evidence be necessary, to prove the inexplicably one-sided un- 
scrupulousness of the Scotsman, under its present management, it will be found in the 
following :—On the 2oth of July last, it published a letter, from Macleod of Macleod, 
on *‘ Highland Land Rights,” in which he quotes a paragraph from a speech delivered 
by Dr Cameron, M.P. for Glasgow, at a meeting of the Federation of Celtic Socie- 
ties, held in Liverpool, on the 2nd of January 1883, and charges me with using similar 
and even stronger language in the Isle of Skye. The quotation from Dr Cameron is 
as follows :— 
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‘* Before the ’45 rising the tenants in the Highlands had distinct proprietary rights 
in the land they cultivated, and the chiefs were looked upon as the trustees for the 
clans. But after 45 the feudal system was introduced, the tenants lost their rights, 
and the landlords were made the absolute proprietors of the land. In Scotland there 
was provision made for the registration of titles to the land ; but the very existence of 
that registration had the effect of quickly getting rid of the proprietary interests of the 
tenants. The landlords, of course, registered their titles, but the crofters knew 
nothing about the system of registration, and took no trouble to register the rights 
they had in the land.” 


What Macleod said regarding myself, and my comments thereon, will be found in my 
reply addressed to the Scotsman, but, consistently with that journal’s characteristic 
lack of fair-play towards the crofters and their friends, it was refused insertion. The 
Scotsman has, on repeated occasions, misreported my remarks, and then honoured me 
by criticism, in his leading articles, on what I never did say. He cannot, in point of 
fact, afford to allow the truth to appear in his columns, as to what the crofter’s friends 
say and do, and at the same time, make an outward appearance of decency and ap- 
parent truthfulness in his abuse of them for what they neither say nor do. Here is 
my reply to Macleod, which the Scotsman, for these and other reasons of his own, 
would not insert : — 
‘‘TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘SCOTSMAN,’” 


** Celtic Magazine Office, 2nd Aug. 1883. 


**S1R,—Having been from home for the last fcrtnight, I have hitherto been un- 
able to notice Macleod of Macleod’s letter on the above subject, which appeared in 
your issue of 20th July last. I expect that you will, on the simple ground of fairplay, 
permit me to do so now, though my doing so may seem somewhat late. 

‘** Having given a quotation from the speech delivered by Dr Cameron, M.P., at 
Liverpool, on the 2nd of January last, as to the respective rights of landlords and ten- 
ants to the soil in the Highlands, Macleod proceeds :—‘ I should not have quoted this 
remarkable statement, for which there was no foundation whatever, were it not that 
similar language has been used lately by Dean of Guild Mackenzie, who has gone 
through Skye in advance of the Commission, assuring the people that the land be- 
longed to them, and that, with a view to its recovery, they should represent their 
condition to the Commissioners as one of extreme hardship and suffering, and their 
proprietors as heartless oppressors.’ This whole statement by Macleod regarding me, 
my doings and sayings, is simply and absolutely untrue. For this, however, I do not 
hold him responsible, except in so far as he has unwittingly accepted the statements 
of some underling flatterer, who must have drawn upon his imagination as to what I 
was saying and doing in the Isle of Skye. [I ow that Macleod was not in the island 
when I was there, and, therefore, he could not have had any personal knowledge of the 
subject upon which he wrote. 

**T cannot but feel flattered that Macleod should consider my sayings of more 
importance than Dr Cameron’s, M.P.; and as others, as well as he, may possibly 
care to know how the facts really stand, permit me to say that I not only disapproved 
of Dr Cameron’s statement, as quoted by Macleod, but that a few days after it was 
made, I publicly said so in presence of one of the Royal Commissioners, Sir Kenneth 
S. Mackenzie of Gairloch, Baronet, who, on the occasion, presided at the, annual 
dinner of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, when I had the honour of occupying the 
opposite end of the table. I then pointed out the mischief that such crude and inac- 
curate statements were likely to lead to, and stated that most Highland proprietors 
held charters for the last four or five hundred years, as I myself had shown in my his- 
tories of the Macdonalds and Mackenzies, and, more recently, in my ‘ History of the 
Camerons,’ now passing through the Celtic Magazine. 

‘*It is quite possible that what I did say regarding the rights of landlords and 
tenants to the land would not be of sufficient interest to the general public to justify 
me in asking you to publish it. I may, however, be permitted to state that I hold the 
rights of the landlords to be /ega//y unassailable, and that I said so in Skye and else- 
where, as well as that I would not, even in the public interest, deprive them of a six- 
pence worth without full compensation for the agricultural value of their estates. I, 
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however, hold very decided views as to the xatural rights of the people to live in their 
native land as against the /ega/ rights of the landlords to evict them. I have openly 
given expression to these views, and I shall not rest satisfied until the legal rights of 
the landlords are brought into harmony with the natural rights of the people by Act 
of Parliament. I shall soon have an opportunity of stating more fully, before the 
Royal Commission, what my views on that most important subject are ; meanwhile I 
trust that you will insert this in your next issue.—I am, &c., 


** ALEX. MACKENZIE. 

‘* P.S.—When men in Macleod of Macleod’s position make such reckless and 
unfounded statements in your columns, people should hesitate before charging the 
less-favoured crofters with wilful misrepresentation in detailing their grievances to the 
Queen’s representatives. They cannot all, like me, call a Royal Commissioner to 
their aid to rebut the baseless charges made against them. “A.M.” 

I am not, however, without hopes as to the future of the Scotsman on the Crofter 
question. As soon as he finds that his ravings are ignored by the Liberal Government 
of the day, so soon the Sco¢sman will ponderously support the Government and turn 
his back upon himself, as he has done in the past, with scarcely an exception, in 
similar circumstances. It, however, requires more talent than the editorial depart- 
ment at present commands to ensure success in so delicate an acrobatic performance, 
and, probably, rather than expose himself too glaringly he will make a further and 
stronger effort to maintain his consistency in a career of abuse and misrepresentation 
of the Highland people. 

PATRICK SELLAR'S TRIAL, 

Mr Sellar has chosen to publish a book in reply to those who believe that his 
father was largely responsible for the Sutherland Clearances. He has as completely 
failed in his object, as he would have failed in an attempt to turn the ocean into dry 
land. His book answers itself. By its publication he has, however, challenged fur- 
ther discussion of the whole question in dispute. 

A valued correspondent, well acquainted with the history and traditions of Suther- 
land, oral and written, on seeing an intimation that such a book was forthcoming, 
wrote to me as follows :—‘‘I see the Sellars are moved against you for exhibiting the 
part their famous father took in the atrocities committed in Sutherland ; that one of 
them is to write a book in vindication of their father! Well, I have heard a fetish, 
to wit, that ‘a clear-eyed person could distinguish the dust of the righteous from that 
of the wicked in the same grave ; that the dust of the former lay still, but in that of 
the latter there was a perpetual vermicular motion which prevented its taking rest or 
being still.’ It would appear that the memory of the unenviable Sellar is doomed to 
this endless restlessness. No learning, no literary skill, no power, no wealth, no ducal 
influence, can prevent that name going down to posterity otherwise than as an example 
to be avoided, a character to be shunned.” After detailing various incidents con- 
nected with the Sutherland Clearances, he exclaims, ‘‘ Such is a specimen of the 
accounts of Mr Sellar which is handed down from father to son, wherever a Suther- 
land man is to be found. And now the public character of this man is to be thatched 
with legal technicalities so as to make him appear a just and humane man! This will 
be accomplished when the world is made to believe that Ahab did justly in getting 
possession of the vineyard of Naboth. Before this promised book, justifying Mr Sellar, 
comes out, I would give the following review of it :—Nine-tenths of Sutherland was 
reduced to a wilderness, the inhabitants burnt out as vermin. Of this fact, there is no 
doubt, no possible dispute. Who did it? Earl Gower, the Countess of Sutherland, 
Mr Loch, and their most active lieutenant, Mr Sellar. It would be difficult, at this 
time of day, to balance the blame fairly between them, but almost all will conclude 
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that Mr Sellar’s was not the least of the four. Let them divide the guilt between 
them ; each of them will find his own share too much to bear.” Hear I, at least, am 
satisfied, at present, to leave Mr Sellar and his book. 

LORD NAPIER AS CHAIRMAN OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 

In view of what has been said and written when the Royal Commission was 
appointed, and especially of what appears at pp. 150-152 of this book,*I have much 
pleasure in acknowledging here the absolutely impartial and searching’ manner in 
which the grievances of the people have been inquired into, hitherto, under the guid- 
ance of the noble chairman, Lord Napier and Ettrick, who has not only proved him- 
self possessed of the necessary qualifications—impartiality, knowledge of the subject, 
and a remarkable patience—for such a responsible and difficult position, but has, at 
the same time, exhibited an insight into the whole question of the Inquiry which has 
no less surprised than it has gratified the Crofters and their friends. His conduct as 
chairman has been in all respects unexceptional, a fact for which he deserves the uni- 
versal gratitude of the Highland people at home and abroad. 

It would be at present invidious to make special reference to other individual 
members of a Commission which, in its corporate capacity, has done its work so well. 
This will be in good time when the Inquiry is completed and the report issued. 


THE NEW CANADIAN DEPUTY-MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR.— 
Mr Alexander M. burgess, just appointed by the Canadian Government to the high and 
responsible office of Dominion Deputy-Minister of the Interior, is a native of Strath- 
spey, in the county of Inverness. He is still a young man, who only left the High- 
lands a few years ago, to push his fortune in Canada; the only capital in his 
possession being perseverance, steady habits, and natural ability. His present position 
is all the more creditable to Mr Burgess, from the fact that he owes it to the political 
party whom he had always opposed out of office. He began his career at home by 
writing local paragraphs from Strathspey for the Aderdeen Daily Free Press and for the 
Elgin Courant, Shortly after his arrival in the Dominion he secured a situation on the 
reporting staff of the 7'orento Glove, in a short time becoming chief of the Parliamentary 
staff of that paper in Ottawa.. While there he originated and continued to publish the 
Canadian Hansard, subsequently becoming proprietor and editor of the Ottawa 
Daily Free Press, which he conducted as a Government organ during the Liberal 
Administration of the Hon. Alexander Mackenzie. His newspaper venture not prov- 
ing successful, Mr Burgess was appointed Private Secretary to Mr David Mills, 
Minister of the Interior, and, shortly before the Mackenzie Government retired, he was 
appointed to the more responsible office of Permanent Official Secretary in the same 
Department. He was continued under Sir John A. Macdonald, who himself holds 
the Portfolio of the Interior, and he has now been promoted to the Deputy-Ministry, 
with all the responsibility attached to the Interior Department, the Premier, Sir John 
A. Macdonald, being only nominal Minister, while the duties have to be performed 
by his Deputy. We cordially congratulate Mr Burgess on the position which he has 
now secured ; and that he thoroughly deserves it is fully admitted by the Canadian 
press of all shades of opinion. The leading Conservative paper in Ottawa, the Daily 
Citizen says, before the appointment was actually made :—‘‘ During Mr Russell's 
[Mr Burgess’s predecessor] enforced confinement, the duties of Deputy-Minister have 
been ably discharged by Mr Burgess, whose ability, aptitude for work, industry and 
thorough knowledge of the affairs of the Department, will receive practical recognition 
by his promotion. In anticipation of his elevation to the highest position he can re- 
ceive in the Department we tender him our congratulations. Merit was never more 
fitly rewarded.” We may add that until he entered the office of the Ministry of the 
Interior, Mr Burgess was the special Canadian correspondent of the Aberdeen Daily 
Free Press at Ottawa ; and that he is married to a daughter of Mr Thomas Anderson, 
proprietor and editor of the Banffshire Reporter, published at Portsoy, a lady, like her 
husband, of considerable literary ability and culture, and of whose kindly hospitality, 
during our late visit to Canada, we have a very pleasant recollection. 
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PROCLAMATION AGAINST ROB ROY MACGREGOR. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE, 


S1r,—I noticed with much interest the reprint of the above proclamation in 
the August Celtic Magazine, and am much indebted to you for reproducing 
it. I knew that such a document had been issued about the early portion of 1719 
but after very extended researches I was compelled to abandon the quest for it as 
hopeless. The copy of it which is thus supplied fills up a gap that I was forced to 
leave with regret in my ‘‘ History of Rob Roy.” Your correspondent has not 
attempted to show the value of this document as a contribution towards Scottish his- 
tory, and I trust you will allow me a little space that I may indicate its importance. 

The proclamation against Rob Roy is dated roth March 1719. The date is 
worthy of remembrance. Ormonde’s expedition, which terminated fatally at Glen- 
shiel in the following June, had already set sail from France, and the Hanoverians 
were well aware that a rising in the North of Scotland was imminent. Almost in- 
stinctively their suspicions fell upon Rob Roy as the man most likely to be concerned 
in it, since his activity had kept up the flame of rebellion long after the Jacobite cause 
had assumed a hopeless aspect ; and I am convinced that it was the intention of the 
Government to direct special measures against him before Ormonde or Marischall could 
land, so as to prevent the chief from joining either of them. I found this conviction 
upon these facts—(1) The offence alleged against Rob Roy had been committed on 
the 28th of January, but no action was taken until the 1oth of March—after intelli- 
gence of Ormonde’s expedition had reached London. (2) The crime charged, even if 
proved, was a simple criminal offence, which could have been easily dealt with by the 
Lord Advocate for Scotland, and did not call for regal interference. Yet the pro- 
clamation was dated from ‘* Our Court at St James,” as though a murder in Scot- 
land could not be punished by ordinary procedure. 

It is most interesting to notice the effect of this document upon Rob Roy. The 
proclamation was published ‘‘at the Mercat Cross of Inverary” on the 27th March 
1719, when Rob Roy was in the immediate neighbourhood mustering the Breadalbane 
Campbells, the Macgregors, and the Murrays, to join the Spanish Auxiliaries under 
Earl Marischall. ‘There can be little doubt that it confirmed him in his resolution to 
oppose the Hanoverian rule in Scotland, and showed him that he might expect 
neither justice nor mercy from those in authority. It is no slight testimony to the 
steadfastness of his adherents that the munificent offers of reward for his apprehension 
were powerless to seduce them from their fidelity. ‘* Two Hundred Pounds ster/ing” 
—the price put upon his head by this proclamation—would have been a positive for- 
tune in those times to the traitor who should betray him. 

One other point is worthy of notice. It is stated in this proclamation that the 
cattle which the King’s men were following ‘‘had been stolen from one Drunkie ; a 
tenant of the said Duke of Montrose.”” This Graham of Drunkie, whom Rob Roy 
had possibly despoiled, had a daughter, who afterwards became the wife of Rob’s 
youngest and favourite son, Robin Og Macgregor, about 1747, but died shortly after 
her marriage. This bridal connects in a peculiar manner the rebellions of 1715 and 


1745. 
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To illustrate the difficulties under which a historical writer labours, who wishes 
to indite a complete life of one around whom so many legends have gathered, I may 
be pardoned for mentioning a fact which has come to my knowledge since my “‘ His- 
tory of Rob Roy” was published. In that work I advance the theory that the Duke 
of Montrose, having found it impossible to bribe Rob Roy to betray the Duke of 
Argyll, took extreme measures to force him into this treachery. I had not then docu- 
mentary evidence to support this theory, but I have since found, in the Records of the 
Court of Session, that in 1712 the Duke of Montrose presented a petition to that Court 
praying that they would cause Rob Roy to be declared an outlaw, as the Duke did not 
expect him to appear to answer a summons which was current against him, dz not due. 
The Court unwillingly granted the petition, but expressed an opinion that it was pre- 
mature to ask outlawry for non-appearance before it could be known whether the 
defendant would appear or not. Hence it is evident that Rob Roy was proclaimed 
an outlaw at the Crosses of the principal towns in Scotland by a most illegal assump- 
tion of authority on the part of the Court of Session, solely to please the Duke of 
Montrose, ahd whilst Macgregor was guiltless either of crime or contempt of court. 
The details of this curious legal paradox will be found in Forbes’ ‘‘ Decisions,” page 
635.—I remain, sir, &c., 

A. H. MILLAR. 

DUNDEE, 15th August 1883. 








THE HON. ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, EX-PREMIER OF CANADA, 
IN INVERNESS.— This distinguished Canadian statesman visited Inverness on 
Monday and Tuesday, 13th and 14th of August. He was accompanied by Mrs 
Mackenzie ; his brother, Mr James Mackenzie, of Sarnia, and Mrs Mackenzie ; 
the Rev. Mr Thomson of the same place, and Mrs Thomson—the Ex-Premier’s 
daughter. On Monday afternoon and Tuesday morning they were shown over 
the places of interest in the town of Inverness and neighbourhood, including the 
Town Hall, Free Library and Museum Buildings, the Ness Islands, and Tomna- 
hurich Cemetery, by Dean of Guild Mackenzie, after which they were driven 
to the Battlefield of Culloden, and the famous stone circles at Clava, by Mr Kenneth 
Macdonald, Town-Clerk of Inverness ; accompanied by Dean of Guild Mackenzie, 
Editor of the Celtic Magazine ; Councillor W. G. Stuart; Mr James Barron, Editor 
of the /uverness Courier ; and Mr Wallace, Rector of the High School; returning in 
the afternoon to Roseheath, the Town-Clerk’s residence, where Mrs Macdon- 
ald entertained the party to dinner. In the evening they called on Dean of Guild 
and Mrs Mackenzie, in Academy Street. On Wednesday morning they proceeded on 
the return journey by the Caledonian Canal steamer, ** Gondolier.” Mr Mackenzie 
and his friends had completed an extended Continental tour, principally through 
Italy and France, and they return to Canada by the Allan liner, ‘‘ Circassian,” 
leaving Liverpool on the 30th of August. It will be remembered that the Freedom 
of the Burgh was conferred on Mr Mackenzie during his visit to Inverness two years 
ago. 


“THE HisToORY OF THE CAMERONS,” and other contributions, are unavoidably 
held over until cur next issue. 





